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OUR EXTERNAL TRADE. 


So much has been written about the returns of trade, owing to 
their flourishing character last year, that it may seem superfluous 
to make any further comment upon them. There are, however, 
certain points which make it worth while giving them some further 
consideration. We have come to the end of a decade after what 
might be termed, without any disrespect, the Chamberlain era, 
for it was upon the returns of 1902, compared to those of 1872, 
that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain put forth his allegation that we had 
come to the parting of the ways again, and ought to return to a 
kind of semi-demi-protection tariff, and preference for the Colonies. 
We must do the great Statesman of Highbury justice in this 
matter. He had been the first Colonial Secretary who had realised 
the importance of the Colonies to us. He had become saturated 
with the idea that Colonial expansion on a vast scale was 
inevitable, and that, for the sake of the parent at home as well as 
for the children over the seas, we must give “ preference ” to them, 
comparatively to the foreigner, in some shape or other. It was 
a patriotic idea and absorbed him to the exclusion of other aspects 
of the question. He might have exclaimed in the dying words of 
Beaconsfield—“ I am overwhelmed ” by it. He showed us that, in 
value, our export of manufactures had actually decreased in the 
space of thirty years. Quite true! apparently. But he forgot 
that the year 1872 was unusually booming in values and that 1902 
had become depressed. The Index Number of values in 1872 was 
so abnormal that, in many details, it was more than double the 
prices of some depressed years. The allegation was also made 
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that, in the long lapse of three decades we, as an exporting and 
importing nation, were making practically no progress at all. The 
test was again by values and he forgot the quantities. If he only 
had looked at the tonnage of the vessels, in the Board of Trade 
returns marked “ Entered and cleared with cargoes,” the enormous 
advance of over 128 per cent. would have been seen, and that 
surely would have quashed the argument at once. Then, the false 
move was made to tax the importation of grain and flour. But, 
like Lord “ Randy,” “he forgot Goschen,” who came along with the 
famous phrase of “gambling with the people’s food,” which sank 
deeply into the minds of the proletariat. 

Well, the craze seems to be over for the nonce as the Unionist 
Party has decided to drop food taxation—for the present at least. 
Let us, therefore, see by facts where we are at this epochal period 
of our fiscal history. First, it may be well to compare the past year 
with its predecessor in round numbers and by totals, in order to 
be the more understandable, especially by those readers who are © 
not used to statistics, or in love with masses of figures, which are 
but dumb guides to the lay mind. 

The first tabulation will show the value of the importations of 
goods into the ports of the United Kingdom during the years 1911 
and 1912. Those values are inclusive of commission, insurance 
and freight, commonly called, by the experts, “cif.” Hence, they 
represent the price of the articles at landing on the quays, before 
the expense is incurred of carriage of removal to inland centres to 
be retailed or distributed ; and, also, as being free from the profits 
of the middlemen engaged in the sale of such goods. With the 
exports it is different for the cargoes are valued at shipment and, 
technically, are termed “f.o.b.”—that is, “free on board.” In 
comparing the tonnage in percentage form of the vessels carrying 
those cargoes, both inwards and outwards, in the oversea trade— 
excluding the coasting section and all vessels carrying ballast— 
we Can atrive at a comparative estimate of the rise or fall of prices. 
It is only an approximate one for several reasons. There is no 
record of dead weight of the totals. We can get the 
weight in coal and other heavy materials, but in light 
goods, such as manufactures of cotton, woollens, etc., the returns 
are only made in value ad valorem, as it is termed officially. 
The tonnage is that of the register of measurement of the 
ships. In doing so about 40 per cent. is allowed off for engine 
room and crew space for steamers, and the latter for sailing ships. 
Moreover, it is found in practice that the register ton in steamers 
loaded with very heavy goods will carry about two tons of dead 
weight. Again, the liners, carrying passengers, are returned as 
cargo vessels. They may have very little cargo on board, and 
thus the weight may be much less than the register tonnage. Taken 
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all through the dead weight is probably a little more than the 
register as an average. Hence, the latter can only be an approxi- 
mate amount to make a calculation upon. Nevertheless, especially 
over a period of time, such as a year or more, the percentages 
come pretty near the truth, having only a slight margin of error. 
This can be checked by the Index Numbers. There are three 
published periodically—that of The Economist, monthly; and Mr. 
Sauerbeck’s quarterly in the Statistical Society’s Journal, and that 
of the Board of Trade. They are all founded upon a selection of 
the principal articles in the British Tariff and, as they do not cover 
the whole mass, they, too, are only approximate, although a pretty 
sure guide, especially in the individual items. Having made this 
prefacial explanation, let us see what the actual figures tell us. 


Imports and exports—value in millions sterling :— 
Year. Imports. Exports. Totals. 
IQI2 = Se ss OR... t99ge 
IQII Mon ee oa CP . «SD 
Increase n ae. 2. mee 
Ditto per cent. . 96 ... , ae 8.7 


This is a simple and plain statement. We have in one year 
increased our imports and exports of goods to the amount ef over 
a hundred millions sterling. Not a bad record! The percentage 
increase is close on 83. 


The shipping which carried those cargoes were returned as 
follows :— 
Year. Entered. Cleared. Total. 
(In millions of registered tons). 
1912 » 46.3 one 62.0 » 108.3 
IQI!I i ee 59.2 ~ Ses 
Increase 4.4 aes 2.8 eve 7.2 
Ditto p.c. 10.5 ‘ai 4-7 7.1 


As the tonnage increase per cent. was less than that of the 
value, it would appear, on the face of it, that prices had risen on 
the average over the whole range of the imports and exports. The 
Economist, on the 4th January, published its Index Number of 
prices for 1912. According to it, the rise in December last over 
the corresponding month of the previous year was 7} per cent. 
But, taking the average of the whole twelve months, the increase 
was less, being 52 per cent., that is, about 4 per cent. more than 
the difference between tonnage and aggregate value, but, as was 
observed above, both calculations are only approximate. The 
final result is, however, that a substantial rise of prices has taken 


place over the whole field of our external commerce in the past 
year. 
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Let us now see what the statistics of ten years ago tell us. 
A summary is as follows :—Year 1902: Imports, 528.3 millions ster- 
ling ; exports, 349.2 millions sterling ; total, 877.5 millions sterling ; 
cargo ships entered, 37.9 register tons; cleared, 44.8 register tons ; 
total, 82.7 register tons. 

In the decade we have an increase of 53 per cent. in the 
values, and about 31 per cent. in the cargo tonnage, which indi- 
cates a rise in prices of about 17 per cent. as an average. The 
Economist's Index Number on 22 groups of commodities gives a 
rise of 25} per cent. The result is divergent by over 8 points. 
Yet each of them confirms the view that prices have risen very 
considerably. The advance of the total value of half as much 
again, and the increase of tonnage by nearly a third explodes 
the idea that our external trade was going to the dogs a few years 
ago. 

Going back to 1872, what do we find? That the imports 
were 355 millions, and the exports 314, totalling 669 millions. 
Compared with the similar figures given above for 1902 we have 
an increase—in imports of 48.7, exports 11.1, and in total 31.1 per 
cent. In 1872 the vessels carrying these cargoes (excluding those 
having ballast only) registered 36 million tons, and, in 1902, no less 
than 82 million—an increase of 46 million tons or 128 per cent. 
The tables are now turned with regard to prices. The tonnage 
(quantity) increased much more than the value—apparently, by 
over 96 per cent. but which really means a fall in price of about 
40 per cent. 

To check this let us see what the Index Numbers say. I 
have not The Economist's list so far back as 1872, but Mr. Sauer- 
beck’s will do instead—as published in the Statistical Society’s 
Journal. His base line of 100 was founded on the decade’s returns 
of 1867-76. For the period 1896-1905 the average Index Num- 
ber was 68. Hence, in the three decades the prices fell 32 per 
cent. over the groups of articles in the tariff which were dealt with. 
There is a difference of 8 per cent. between the two systems, but 
it must be remembered that 1872 was a very inflated year and the 
Index Number was much above the average (100) of the decade 
of which it was a part. And, again, let it be remembered that 
both systems are approximate. As to this point see a parliamen- 
tary return, Cd. 6314—issued last year—which deals with the “ in- 
adequacy of index numbers for measuring the fluctuations in the 
volume of foreign trade.” Nevertheless, when both values and 
tonnage are taken into the calculation these index numbers in re- 
gard to prices are very useful as a valuable check. 

It is clear that from 30 to 40 per cent. must be taken off the 
values of the imports and exports of 1872 to make a genuine com- 
parison with the volume of the trade of 1902. The result will 
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then agree, approximately, with the tonnage which carried those 
cargoes. To imagine that because one branch of trade had ap- 
parently—only apparently—fallen off, the whole business of the 
kingdom was falling to pieces was one of the crudest mistakes: 
ever made by a political leader. Especially so when the increase 
of the cargo tonnage had amounted to double and a quarter more. 
Such a position could never even hope for success. It was soon 
exposed and the puzzle is that men aspiring to the réle of states- 
men should cling to it so long. 

The above statistics, which have been simplified as much as 
possible to be understandable of the people, have dealt with com- 
parisons between 1911 and 1912; 1902 and 1912; 1872 and 1902. 
To complete the picture it would be well to compare 1872 and 1912. 
Shortly, it is this :— 

Totals. 1872 1912 Remarks. 
Values of External Trade 669 1344 millions of £s. 
Registered tonnages of Cargo ships 36 108 millions of tons. 


The increase in value is just a fraction under 100 per cent. 
in the forty years, and, in tonnage, 200 per cent. This shows a 
fall off in price of 33 per cent. -as thus :— 


Standard 100 for tonnage and 100 for value 
Add percentages 200 for tonnage and 100 for value 





Ergo,as ... ... 300: 200 :: 100: 66.6 per cent. 


which, being interpreted, means a descent of 33.4 per cent. from 
the 1912 standard valuation and a percentage increase of 201. With 
such an increase we have about the same premises to start from now 
as in 1903 in a campaign for Tariff Reform (so called); only the 
whole position has been discussed and the bubble has been com- 
pletely shattered. It is surprising that it floated about so long. 
One would have thought that after the experience of the same 
“great illusion” in the eighties—that of so-called “Fair Trade” 
—the absurdity of a protective policy would never again have come 
to the front. 

No doubt Mr. Chamberlain was fascinated with the great 
idea of having a federated British Empire bound together with 
fiscal cords, as it were. He was charmed and deluded with the 
glitter of the thing, and he should have credit for conceiving and 
advocating it. But, surely, once the electorate at home had repu- 
diated the “gamble in food,” as Lord Goschen called it, and, 
moreover, when the Colonies also disdained to be benefited by the 
food-tax, to be levied on their Motherland, it would have been 
safer policy to have retired at once from the advocacy of it. 


W. TURNER. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SOCIALISM. 


PART I. 


WITHIN recent years the power of Socialism has manifested itself 
in the Chambers of Legislative Assemblies throughout Europe in 
the form of substantial representation. The comparatively large 
proportion of Socialist members in the British House of Commons 
is of special significance as a sign of the times. Socialism has 
still to be tested in these islands, for, so far, its progress has been 
hindered by the tenacity with which the main body of the people 
cling to long established customs and institutions. The chief 
obstacle appears in the adherence to religious principles by many 
of those with whom rests the voting power of the nation. Re- 
ligion, it is contended, is not necessarily opposed to Socialism. 
Nevertheless, in point of fact, those who may be properly called 
religious are not in favour of Socialistic principles. Precisely 
because such principles are secular in character they are incom- 
patible with the spirit of true religion. Not that everything 
secular is irreligious, but whatever is a basis of human conduct 
comes into the category of morals; and because of this the prin- 
ciples of Socialism become involved in the morality about which 
religion is peculiarly concerned. Socialism presumes to regulate 
human conduct in order to accomplish a definite result—the im- 
proving of economic conditions by re-organising the industrial 
system. This is more than mere reform. Toryism or Liberalism 
purpose to bring about a better state of things by beginning with 
what is nearest to hand, and effecting improvements in the 
order of things that presently obtains. Socialism is not satisfied 
with partial action (unless in the obtaining of gradual parliamen- 
tary representation), but revolution is aimed at. Not, of course, a 
revolution of the sanguinary kind practised in Russia, but a com- 
plete change in the present constitution of political and industrial 
machinery. However gradually they may work, Socialists will 
ultimately have an entire change in the methods of government. 
Now then, this is the juncture at which religion appears as an 
obstacle. Religion profoundly influences the resolutions and de- 
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cisions of individuals. The establishment of any political system 
is conditioned by the general conception of the principle of right 
and wrong. This conception originates, not in the secular, but in 
the ethical order of things. The science of government concerns 
itself only with the material aspect of the community’s welfare ; 
but the basis of all government is the conscience of the individual. 
That is to say, before an organised system of legislation is pos- 
sible, every individual must acknowledge that there are courses of 
conduct tending to the good of the whole ; and also similar courses 
which are prejudicial to the well-being of society, which it is the 
function of government to encourage or repress. Hence it is, that 
the thorough alteration which Socialism aims at necessarily en- 
croaches on the field which properly belongs to religion. The 
perfect education of conscience in the individual is absolutely 
essential to complete agreement as to the rectitude of a given 
course of law and discipline. Such education is obviously previous 
to the imposition of any law which shall be binding on those who 
come under it. Therefore, political domination is secondary to 
ethical dictation. But Socialism ignores the necessity of ethical 
and moral preparation, and considers the political side only, the 
result being that religion is elbowed out of its proper place, leav- 
ing the community destitute of the most important half of the 
panacea for the regeneration of humanity. 

The term religion has, so far, been used to indicate the in- 
strument by which morality is to be enforced. But when the 
strict significance and nature of religion is insisted upon, the an- 
tagonism between it and Socialism becomes more clearly marked. 
An ethical system which is elastic enough to accommodate itself 
to every kind of polity loses its character of dictator, and becomes 
subordinate to that which it ought to control—social legislation. 
The religion which Socialism would tolerate must be of this de- 
scription, because the latter claims the ruling power, and the 
former, if admitted at all, must take a secondary and compara- 
tively unimportant position. Consequently, there need be no 
enmity in such case. But the religion which demands precedence, 
and assumes control of the function of regulation will, from the 
nature of the case, be essentially repugnant and distasteful. That 
this is the only kind of ethical code that can have any binding 
effect on society our present experience of religious latitudinarian- 
ism amply testifies. The individual must be subject to the proper 
principal of ethical economy, and not the latter to the individual. 
In other words, if men make their own morals, morality becomes a 
matter of caprice, and such a thing as a common standard is im- 
possible, because each one will have his own idea of what ought 
to be done. If there is any religion in the world which answers 
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the description, as far as authority and binding power is concerned, 
such a one, on that account, is in eternal opposition to Socialism. 
The former will firmly insist on obedience and allegiance, which 
the latter will refuse to render. Even those who style themselves 
Christian Socialists will not allow Christianity to do what they 
believe social government can accomplish. 

But there is a power and an institution which claims first place 
in the affairs of men, and not merely asks to be heard, but im- 
peratively demands a hearing. It presumes to interfere in the 
most intricate and vital problems that apparently have nothing 
to do with morality. No wonder that such an intruder is regarded 
with aversion; let religion stick to its own business—the things 
of another world, if there be such—and we will manage the affairs 
of the present life. An attitude of resistance is immediately set 
up on the approach of this audacious law-maker—the Catholic 
Church. 

Could the Socialist Party once secure the alliance of the 
Catholic Church, the victory would be as sure as it were easy. 
Because the latter has such great influence with the common people, 
the former are extremely anxious, either to win the Church to 
their side, or destroy her influence altogether. Hence the per- 
petual hostility between these two instruments of social emancipa- 
tion. The contest is watched by the civilised world, because the 
issue is of the most vital consequence to humanity. In Germany 
the Catholic Centre Party are an intolerable thorn in the side of 
the so-called progressive Socialist Party. In France the victory 
has apparently gone to the celebrators of the glorious (?) Com- 
mune, for the Catholic Church, as, indeed, every form of Christian 
belief has been practically wiped out. And although Belgium 
possesses the nearest approach to ideal government, it is really 
owing to the presence of the Clerical Party, who are the primary 
factor in the political constitution of that country. The Socialism 
which obtains there is leavened and modified by the spirit of 
Christian teaching and religious efficacy. 

Socialism and Catholicity, although diverse in character, are 
united in spirit; that is to say, they both seek to bring about a 
better condition of society than that which exists to-day. Both 
have contemplated the surges of discontent, the strife of classes, 
the unfeeling and mercenary methods of one set of men in their 
dealings with another; and both have assigned different causes 
for the melancholy effects before them. Indeed, to Socialist 
writers and agitators are we indebted for the most realistic and 
telling pictures of social misery and degradation. None know 
better than they how to describe the callousness, the injustice, and 
the inhumanity of men towards their fellows. But, when the 
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causes of these evils are sought, the Socialist does not come so 
near the truth. He only looks at the surface, and fails to see the. 
undercurrents of human passion and selfishness. The powers that 
be are surely able to rectify the irregularities and anomalies that 
trouble society like fell diseases, whose cure lies with them who 
are affected. The people en masse compose society, and it is they 
who must provide the remedy for the disorders that abound. The 
industrial system is examined and condemned as being the cause 
of at least some of the most exaggerated evils in our midst. Re- 
organisation of everything is the only alternative, and what pre- 
vious generations have done in the way of social government must 
be remodelled and set up in a new fashion. 

But the ultimate causes of present industrial confusion are 
never observed. The seat of human selfishness and greed, the evil 
disposed will which forces surrounding conditions to yield to its 
desires; these causes are not considered in the Socialist system. 
With them, humanity must be improved and purified from the 
outside; only what affects individuals from without is laid hold of 
and changed; but the imside, the mainspring of the efficacious 
source of human activity, is grievously neglected. The Catholic 
Church goes deeper down into the recesses of the evil mind and 
heart, which prompts men to deeds of exploitation to satisfy their 
desires: to oblige the individual to conform to a law that is 
above all human law, to submit to authority which is irresistible 
because superior to every other authority. She would teach men 
to control and subordinate the evil inclinations which are born with 
them, and which can be regulated and rendered obedient by the 
proper training of the will. The Catholic Church knows that all 
men are essentially alike, human nature is imperfect, and this im- 
perfection is shown in every member of the human race in some 
form or other. Therefore, it is not by substituting one set of men 
for another that any permanent good can be secured. When all 
men are bent on gaining as much natural happiness as possible it is 
irrational to suppose that some, who are at one time sunk in 
misery, will only seek escape from present hardship, without at 
the same time trying to secure happiness, even at the sacrifice of 
the rights of others. This tendency to take advantage of his 
fellow in order to secure his own permanent happiness, which is so 
evident in every member of society, is not an effect of any par- 
ticular economic system that may be predominant. This inclina- 
tion has been manifested under a// forms of government of which 
history gives us any knowledge; and it is surely reasonable that 
the power which does not cause a given effect is extremely un- 
likely to be able to remove it. The Socialist maintains that a better 
economic system is the radical cure, whilst the Catholic Church dog- 
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matically asserts that better men is the only guarantee of ameliora- 
tion of social evils. The hard-hearted capitalist who remorselessly 
grinds the last drop of sweat out of his workers is, of course, backed 
up by present-day legislation, which allows him to act thus, 
and the assumption is that such legislation must be responsible. 
But the men who elaborated the system, and whose conduct is so 
reprehensible, are essentially the same in nature as the helpless 
creatures who suffer through them. Hence it is, that to change 
one set of legislators for another is only an imaginary improve- 
ment, because the evil tendency which caused the previous set to 
act so cruelly will ultimately assert itself in the members who 
form the new body of governors. 

The Socialist very truly points out that “class” legislation is 
iniquitous, and should be abolished. But how can the substituting 
of one class for another abolish “class” legislation? How can 
it be shown that the “upper class,” who presently dominate the 
lower, are inherently more wicked than the latter? Are we to 
suppose that Socialists are a higher order of beings, endowed with 
refined feelings of brotherliness and universal fairplay, and that 
they only want the opportunity to show their superiority in this 
respect by being put into the ruling position? Are all their enact- 
ments to be tempered with justice and mercy and solicitude for 
the weak and helpless; whilst the moneyed classes are the incar- 
nation of vileness and deceit? The termination of economic evils 
is said to consist in removing the said classes from ruling power 
and putting in their place those who have other interests to safe- 
guard. This solution of the economic problem simply means that 
class legislation is continued, and that instead of the upper class 
being in power the lower class have now that prerogative. Where, 
then, is the improvement? “Class” legislation remains as before, 
although it be the working class. Under Socialism the workers 
are the all-important portion of the community, and everything 
else must be subordinate to their interests. If any other class is 
tolerated at all, it must exist under great difficulties. Here, then, 
the question arises: Will the working class (as having the ruling 
power in the State) be more lenient and considerate towards the 
other classes than the present holders of political domination—the 
capitalists, etc—are, in regard to the claims of those who are 
under them? Will the interest of the “workers” not always be 
of primary importance; and are we to assume that the means 
employed to conserve such interest will bear less heavily upon the 
subordinate divisions in the State than the hardships imposed on 
employees by capitalists to-day? The holding of power, it has 
been truly said, is the test of character. We have seen how land- 
lords, capitalists, etc., have abused their trust, and have oppressed 
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and injured those over whom they had control. But now that 
this order has been reversed is it likely that their successors—the 
Socialists—will act more humanely to those under ‘hem? Again, 
we are back to the individual; that is to say, we have to deal with 
the causes of injustice and exploitation, which arise within the 
individual breast when the desire to secure his own well-being is 
present. 

In fact, Socialism is a direct appeal to the individual, by 
assuring him of gaining personal benefit, if he combines with all 
the rest. The Catholic Church seeks to grapple with these ulti- 
mate causes to which the disorders complained of are traceable. 
All men desire happiness ; the means to this end is the possession 
of power ; therefore it matters not to what class they belong, power 
will be sought and used to further their own interests. Hence, it 
follows that this desire for happiness must be regulated and puri- 
fied by moral training, otherwise there remains a literal struggle 
for existence, in which the weakest must perish. It is, then, the 
aim of the Catholic Church to elevate the moral tone of society, 
to teach self-restraint and regard for the rights of others. Such 
discipline is absolutely necessary to the real improvement of social 
conditions. Politics fail, inasmuch as the cause of the evils is not 
bad government, which it is the business of politics to put right, 
but the evil disposition of men, which it is the duty of the guardian 
of morals to regulate and control, whilst it may not be able to 
eradicate it altogether. 

The evils that afflict society to-day are regarded by Socialists 
as the outcome of the capitalist system, and its abolition 
is the only hope of humanity. This would be the most 
rational proceeding if the present system of government could not, 
from the nature of the constitution, bring about a change for the 
better. But there is nothing in the essential constitution of the 
British Polity (Limited Monarchy) that will prevent the realisation 
of the most sanguine expectations of the most advanced radical 
or Socialistic enthusiast. The members of the British House of 
Commons could, if they wished, vastly ameliorate the industrial 
hardships that bear so heavily upon millions of our population. 
Liberals or Tories could pass measures which would almost en- 
tirely finish the constant agitation caused by the problems of 
poverty. It is evident, therefore, that it is not so much the sind 
of government that is to blame as the men who exercise legislative 
and administrative prerogative. When we have good men at the 
head of affairs, determined to do justice, it matters very little 
what ind of polity is in the ascendancy. But changing Monarchy 
for Socialism is no guarantee of better government. History 
shows that under all forms of political domination there has been 
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injustice and oppression, as well as fair play and fatherly regard 
for the poor and helpless. According to Robert Blatchford, the 
ideal state of things existed under Monarchy—in the days of good 
King Alfred, when England was known as “ Merrie England.” Of 
course, the above author does not ascribe the happy condition of 
the people to the fact of monarchial government, but he is anxious 
to bring about a similar state of affairs through Socialism. Blatch- 
ford is more explicit, however, in his “God and My Neighbour,” 
where he assures us that, long before the advent of Christianity, 
King Asoka ruled his people with justice and moderation, as shown 
in his famous “edicts of the rocks.” Since it is possible to have 
ideal government under practically any polity, what purpose can 
be served by abolishing the present order of things, and estab- 
lishing a new polity, to wit, Socialism ? 

Practical Socialism means a totally different kind of govern- 
ment from that which we have in these islands to-day. A change 
in the Constitution is implied in Socialism when fully established. 
The existence of Monarchy and the Aristocracy is incompatible 
with complete and thorough-going Socialistic domination. The 
various methods indicated as palliatives for industrial ailments, such 
as the Nationalisation! of land, etc., do not constitute Socialism, but 
are only means employed by it to bring about the end Socialists 
have in view—the complete control of affairs by the majority of 
the people. 

What is really aimed at is a transference of power from one 
section to another. Who shall have the ruling power is really the 
crux of the conflict. Those in the ascendency to-day are ap- 
parently unworthy to hold the reins of direction, because injustice, 
exploitation and sometimes cruelty are tolerated and even safe- 
guarded. This power, then, must be placed in other hands in 
which justice and legislative ingenuity are to be found. Social 
Democracy will guarantee fairplay all round, the abolition of wage 
slavery and class privilege, and a happier era for the working 
masses of the nation. 

The improper using of power is really the cause of complaint, 
and when possessed by those who are animated with the determina- 
tion to do right, all will be well. This virtually means that the 
well-being of the community depends on the moral standing of the 
legislature. To do right is axiomatic, but when the principle is 
applied cause for dissatisfaction appears. The education 
of the conscience of legislators is of more importance 
than the particular structure of legislative economy. How comes 
is that Socialists claim the unique characteristic of being able to 


1. The Nationalisation idea has been fully examined and its fallaciousness 
exposed in “‘The Month,” February, 1906 
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do right? Are we to assume that those in authority at present 
are possessed by selfishness and greed, and use their prerogative 
for the furthering of their own discreditable purposes? When 
those of Socialistic sympathies come into power, are we to expect 
that their moral status is proof against temptations of selfishness 
and ambition? Surely they do not claim to be (speaking gener- 
ally) any better morally than those whom they condemn—the legis- 
lators of the present ? 

Of course, Socialists explicitly assure us that it is the system 
and not the individual they condemn. But have we not seen that 
social misery is caused by the abuse of power, employed for 
exploitation and the accumulation of wealth for a class. Socialism 
is just a political system like all the rest, and under it the same 
thing can go on, unless the individuals using authority are guided 
by principles of justice. The rule in nature is, that the owner of 
power can dictate, and the weaker section must obey. The servile 
element in the community is formed by those who are obliged to 
submit to superior force, either physical or intellectual. When 
Socialists obtain the ruling power they will no longer have to serve, 
they will dictate and govern, just as the class holding domination 
do at present. If they claim to be no better morally than those 


they have succeeded, how can it be shown that their advent into 
power will be for the salvation and upraising of humanity? 


(To be continued). 





OIL FUEL VERSUS COAL. 


THE progress made of late years with petroleum as a motive power 
is remarkable. The question of its development in future is a 
serious question in more ways than one. Since the application of 
steam as a motive power coal has been indispensable. But now oil 
aspires to be more efficient and therefore becomes a serious rival 
to the other mineral. Of course, weight for weight, the “black 
diamond” has an enormous advantage. If we compare the out- 
put of one with the other over the coal-fields of the whole world 
the comparison is as follows :— 


Year I1gI0. Metric tons. 
Coal 1,164,010,677 
Petroleum 43,455,553- 





Difference 1,120,564,124 





The disparity is enormous, being twenty-seven times as great on 
the part of coal. But, then, we have to consider the conditions 
generally. Oil, as a motive power, is said to be three times as 
great in its efficiency or propelling force. In a steam vessel a 
large part of the crew can be dispensed with. The space for 
“bunkers” can be diminished and utilised for the storage of more 
cargo, so that, given a sufficient supply, coal must be driven to the 
wall. And here the problem has to be faced. Up to the advent 
of the Diesel engine, a year or two ago, the advocates of coal were 
confident, owing to the great disparity of production, that oil could 
never be a serious competitor. But it is found that coal can be 
turned into oil by a process yielding, in some kinds,.as much as 
35 per cent. of workable oil fuel; moreover, that the coal waste 
from this process can be utilised to a very large extent. In fact 
a factory has been projected for the purpose. If such a scheme 
should succeed, the use of oil as a “propeller” can go on to a 
much larger extent than at present. England will not be placed 
at a disadvantage compared to other countries, such as the 
U.S.America and Russia. It is evident that, in case of a war, the 
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country which had no petroleum resources would suffer in the 
contest. The same may be said in the case of competition in 
trade, whether on shore or afloat. | Our own country has had a 
great “ pull” over others for many years owing to the possession of 
the great South Wales Steam Coalfield—so accessible and so near 
the ports of shipment. Of course, foreign nations have made use 
of the same coal, as no restrictions are imposed by us upon its 
exportation to"ports abroad for such a purpose. But, necessarily, 
the cost of freight and insurance had to be incurred; whereas our 
ships, at least those in the export and coasting trades, had not that 
extra cost to pay. It was otherwise, no doubt, where British 
vessels had to coal their bunkers at the depdts oversea. In the 
event, however, of oil being used universally, or, even, to a larger 
extent, our steam coal advantage will disappear. All will depend 
on the cost of producing crude oil from coal and the way in which 
machinery can be adapted to the new product. The probability 
is that the use of the Diesel engine will become general, by and 
by; and that the cost of the liquid fuel will, also, be produced at 
an average price, unless the monopolist bars the way. Barring 
him out, the fleets of the leading nations, whether naval or mer- 
cantile, will be put on an equal footing. In that case the Briton 
will, doubtless, hold his own in the contest as he has done for 
centuries in the past, in all modes of competition. 


In view, however, of this contingent development, which will 
probably take a good number of years to eventuate, it may be useful 
and interesting to show how the various countries in the world 
stand to each other in the production of this valuable mineral— 
petroleum. The following statistics are taken from a parlia- 
mentary return (Part IV. Mines and Quarries), and is, 
therefore, authoritative so far as it can be made 50, 
humanly speaking. The latest year is that of 1910—that 
for 1911 will not be out for another year yet, and, of course, the 
one for 1912 will be still further into the dim future. However, 
taken as it is, we can see how rich some countries are in the produc- 
tion of oil compared to others and an estimate can easily be 
formed of how they stand at the present time. The return is 
compiled in metric tons of 2,204 Ibs. each and is as follows :— 


1907 1910 Inc. or Dec. 


22,140,862 27,045,623 +5,795,761 
7:797:345 9,385,740 + 1,588,305 
1,128,210 =1,768,519 + 640,309 
1,142,448 1,352,289 + 200,841 
1,328,404 1,174,409 — 153,905 
610,625 862,769 + 252,144 
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1910 Inc. or Dec. 
331,832 + 331,832 
258,630 14,780 
167,712 67,528 
German Empire 145,168 145,168 
Canada 43,206 64,692 
Trinidad 17,071 17,071 
Italy 7,069 1,257 
Formosa 506 506 
Argentina . 10 fe) 





34718,531 43,455,553 +8,737,022 





The countries are given in the order of their relative production in 
the year 1910. In that year the British Empire, with all its great 
expanse of nearly twelve million square miles, only yielded 
923,046 tons, whereas the United States, with about one fourth of 
the geographical area, gave up thirty times the quantity. It does 
not depend on the extent of surface. But really, the U.S.A. is a 
marvellous country for the production of minerals, and petroleum 


and coal are two of the most prolific of them. Russia is the next 
with 21 per cent. of the total output. All the others are far 
down the scale. Mexico, however, is coming rapidly to the front. 
In the year 1910 the output amounted to 331,832 metric tons, as 
stated above. This would be seventh place in status. There is 
nothing recorded in the Blue-book for that country in 1907. But 
we know from private sources that about 150,000 tons were pro- 
duced then, and the quantity had risen to over 2,000,000 tons in 
IgII, and it is estimated that, for 1912, the enormous increase will 
amount to more than 3,000,000 tons. Mexico, therefore, takes the 
third position in rank among petroleum producers over the whole 
surface of the earth. Great hopes were entertained some years 
ago that the Dutch East Indies would be far up in the scale of 
production by this time. It will be seen, however, that a decrease 
had actually taken place between the three years interval in the 
tabulation herein made. This fact brings to mind the difference 
between coal and oil in the certainty of output. Geologically the 
former is traceable to a certain extent in the coalfields of the 
world. These “fields” can be measured and even the tonnage 
computed, within the compass of a margin of error. In the case of 
petroleum it is otherwise. Wells have been sunk and exploited 
and have been soon exhausted. No one can estimate what is below 
the surface so far as oil is concerned. But there is no rule without 
an exception, and, in this particular instance, it might be said that 
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one can be found in the case of the Caspian district, for the 
flaming wells there are mentioned in Roman annals, and probably 
have been flaming ever since. 


Turning back to the output of petroleum, as recorded in our 
parliamentary return, it is interesting to observe, not only the 
actual quantities, but the percentage rate of increase which took 
place in the three years quoted. It is as follows :— 


America see .-. 26 per cent. 
Russia evi a 
Roumania sis “ = 
German Empire =. ae 
Austria _ a“ 
British Empire ... — 


Total sit we 


It is a rapid advance. Will it continue? There’s the rub! 
There is another official return which casts a little light upon the 
subject. It is termed “Coal Tables,” but contains an addendum 
with the output of petroleum in imperial gallons, and carries us 
back, in two cases, to the year 1885. Russia, for example, pro- 
duced 479 million gallons in 1885, and 2,253 millions in 1909—an 
increase of 1,774 millions, or 370 per cent., or an average of 15 
per cent. yearly. America turned out, in 1885, 764 million gallons 
and, in 1910, 7,369 millions—an increase of 6,605: million gallons in 
25 years, equal to 864 per cent, or 34 per cent. per 
annum. This rate of progress is not being kept up 
in recent years because, as stated above, there was only 
26 per cent. in the three years (1907-1910), which is only 8% per 
cent. per annum. No doubt the aggregate increase is enormous at 
the present time, but, gallon for gallon, and man for man, there is 
not the same impetus as throughout the whole of the past quarter 
of acentury. The same reflection is enforced when we look at the 
export figures. In 1885 America shipped away oversea 569 million 
gallons, and, in 1910, 1,153 millions, an increase of 102 per cent., 
which was 762 per cent. less than the percentage increase of the 
production. The inference is that, owing to the immense advance 
of the population, much more was required for home use. As the 
percentage of production is decreasing, and the masses of people 
are increasing in that country, it is evident that more petroleum 
will be required by them, and the export must gradually diminish 
towards the vanishing point. 
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Full details are not given, in the return now being dealt with, 
for the year 1910. But two complete years are stated by way of 
comparison. They are as follows :— 


Output of petroleum in following countries, stated in thousands 
of imperial gallons :— 
Country. Year 1905. Year 1909. 
Borneo os SR 5. “SRR 
Java .— 225 .:. Pr 
Sumatra .» 139.180 ... 251.029. 
Germany... 109.638 ... 35.668. 
Austria — 0 |. Se. 
Roumania_ ... 169.089 ... 356,411. 
Japan oc: SSD ..- See 
Canada oo $2308 «a 6658 
British India... 144.798 ... 233,678. 





Total ... 854.250 ... 1708.075 





Austria, Roumania, and the Dutch East Indies appear to have 
made a considerable advance. But by the other report, stated 
above, what is here stated to be gained by Borneo, Java, and 
Sumatra, as a whole, in 1909, appears to have been lost in 1910. 
At the same time, it must be allowed, that the quantities from 
these minor States—minor, so far as the production of petroleum 
is concerned—are so small that it is hardly worth while discussing 
their position. 

The future of oil fuel seems to rest, principally, with America, 
Russia, Mexico, and its distillation from coal. Sufficient has been 
adduced to show the present position as to the sources of supply. 
Whether it will be an agent of greater use for our steam craft and 
for factories is, as yet, hidden in the womb of the future. Whether 
it will become a serious rival to the coal industry, which employs 
millions of men in its acquirement, is also a “dark horse” in the 
industrial race. It cannot, however, be out of place for men of 
business, who have so much capital at stake, to get all the infor- 
mation possible, especially that of a reliable and authoritative 
character, and to discuss it, and ponder over it. In doing so it 
may be well to remind them that the principal object which 
petroleum is applied to is that for domestic use. As yet but a 
small proportion of it is used for driving power, whether at sea or 
on land—whether at the boilers of steamships, or those of loco- 
motives on railways—to say nothing of the petrol for motor cars, 
or the various machines which now fly in the air—above both land 
and sea. 
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It has taken nearly two generations for steam vessels to sup- 
plant the old sailing ships. It will take as long, in all probability, 
for oil to override the use of “old king” coal. 


ADDENDA. 


Since the above was written another issue of Coal Tables has 
been issued, bringing the petroleum figures up to 1910, and, in 
part, for 1911, thus :— 


Output of petroleum in thousands of imperial gallons :— 


Country. Year 1910. Year 1911. 
U.S. America wo 7,331,528 ... 7,712,642. 
Russia wee 25423,547 ... 2,315,503. 
Borneo ‘de 146,548 ... No return. 
Java oe 33,590 ... No return. 
Sumatra vee 97,009 ... No return. 
Germany ‘le ter ... 35,005. 
Austria + 445,037... 366,854. 
Roumania ll lr 388,410. 
Japan one 64,321... 58,038. 
Canada oe 11,056 ... 10,188. 
British India - . 906000 .~ . 206708 
Trinidad wes 4,379 ... No return. 


There appears to be a decline of the output nearly all along 
the line, and may in some degree account for the rise in price of 
fuel oils lately. The figures for the U.S.A. in IgI0 are corrected 
figures. Those for 1911 are still to be amended in the whole of 
the countries named in this postscript. Mexico and its great and 
increasing output, together with Argentina, Italy, Formosa, and 
Peru, do not appear to have been discovered by the compilers of 
“Coal Tables.” They should apply to the Home Office for in- 
formation. The return, “Part IV., Mines and Quarries,” compiled 
by the latter department, will not be published till the end of the 
year for the year 1911. It is a pity that both cannot be consolidated 


and published at the same time, and earlier. 
yr. & &. 





THE PHILISTINE AND THE 
ALIEN. 


“FROM a man without a philosophy no one can expect 
philosophical completeness,” says Matthew Arnold; anticipating 
charges, which, so far as I know, have never been brought against 
him or his works. But certainly it must be admitted that for a 
man who pretended to no system of philosophy with principles 
coherent, interdependent, subordinate, and derivative, he occasion- 
ally did very thorough pieces of work, which show a remarkable 
grasp of the subject treated, even if the treatment was not carried 
out on a philosophical plan to a logical conclusion. His examina- 
tion of the phenomena of philistinism,—its origin, its phases, its 
manifestations, its products, and its influence,—was marked by a 
thoroughness of treatment which can only come from intense love 
of a subject, a love so deep as to lead to complete comprehension. 
The other divisions of the English people he did not entirely 
ignore, but he constantly reverted to the philistine—the middle- 
class philistine—finding in him matter for thought and for exposi- 
ton. To Matthew Arnold the middle-class philistine was no mere 
social phenomenon which, appearing at a certain time and in a 
certain place, has only a temporary significance. To a mind which 
dealt with remarkable fidelity on the intellectual manifestations of 
the human race, nothing of merely temporary interest could have 
appealed with such force and constancy. There can be no doubt 
that to Matthew Arnold the philistine must have appealed as 
something large and important in the human race, symbolical of 
something larger than itself, of something permanent in the human 
species. 

That this was the case a short examination of Arnold’s socio- 
logical writings will show. Although he divided the English 
division of the human race into three great sections which he 
called barbarians, philistines, and populace, respectively, yet he 
himself hastened to admit that the divisions were not mutually 
exclusive, and that each of the divisions had much in common 
with the other two. Indeed a very little reflection will show that 
as the social division in which a man or woman is born is a mere 
matter of accident over which he or she has no obvious control, 
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the distinctions which are characteristic of each class is the result 
of what may be termed the social atmosphere of that class, and 
consequently can form no basis for a satisfactory scheme of classi- 
fication, which must concern itself chiefly with fundamental 
distinctions. Such distinctions are subject to modification only by 
a change of atmosphere and not to complete metamorphosis. It 
is well known that when the domestic cat leaves humanity entirely 
and runs wild, its fur grows thicker than in the domestic state. But 
the cat remains essentially the same creature in spite of its thicker 
coat and extended liberty. So with the human being. On the 
philistine passing from his happy middle condition to a state of 
barbarism, his head (already somewhat thick and impervious to 
ideas, although nevertheless imbued with that “earnest good sense 
which penetrates through sophisms, ignores commonplaces, and 
gives to conventional illusions their true value”) tends to become 
a little thicker, a little more impervious to ideas; and only at 
rare intervals does the philistine turned barbarian or aristocrat 
exercise the faculty which, prior to his change, enabled him 
habitually instead of intermittently to penetrate sophisms, ignore 
commonplaces, and give to conventional illusions their true value. 


That Matthew Arnold realised this there can, I think, be little 
or no doubt. Throughout his social and political criticisms there 
appears the consciousness that the barbarian and philistine are 
simply variations which circumstances produce on the common 
material continually recruited from the populace. Expressions 
such as “barbaric philistine” show that he was no stranger to the 
idea. The essential kinship between the philistines and the bar- 
barians is very well brought out in the letter which Arminius in 
“Friendship’s Garland” writes about his visit to one of our great 
public schools. The author exclaims with admiration: “ ‘It is only 
in England, Arminius, that this beautiful salutary intermixture of 
classes takes place. Look at the bottle-merchant’s son and the 
Plantagenet being brought up side by side; none of your absurd 
separations and seventy-two quarterings here. Very likely young 
Bottles will end by being a lord himself.’ I was going to point 
out to Mr. Matthew Arnold that what a middle class wants is 
ideas, and ideas an aristocracy has nothing to do with; so that 
the vulgar dog, Bottles, the father, in sending his son only to learn 
cricket and a gentlemanly deportment, like the aristocracy, has 
done quite the wrong thing with him.” Here we see actually 
taking place the change from philistine to barbarian. 


To show the connection between the populace and the other 
two classes is no very difficult matter ; indeed, so simple is it that 
Arnold hardly troubled himself with the demonstration. It is 
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sufficient to point out that both the middle and upper classes must 
have originally sprung, and are continually recruited, from the 
populace. It is not too much to assume that they will carry the 
marks of their origin with them, and that though different sur- 
roundings may modify the variety somewhat, the original nature 
will persist in spite of superficial differences. 

A satisfactory scheme of classification should begin by 
separating the material to be classified into divisions which are 
either mutually exclusive or as nearly mutually exclusive as the 
subject permits of. The first step should be to find out whether 
any line of cleavage occurs which marks off fundamentally and 
beyond all hope of overlapping two clearly opposed sections. 
This, instead of being Arnold’s first step, was his last. After he 
had divided English humanity into his well-known three groups, 
he seems to have had misgivings about his scheme. There was 
a section of the race which would not fit into any of his divisions, 
but remained resolutely outside. This troublesome section was 
not a subsection of any of his main divisions either. What was 
to be done with it? Let us see in his own words. “Therefore 
when we speak of ourselves as divided into Barbarians, Philistines, 
and Populace, we must be understood always to imply that within 
each of these classes there are a certain number of aliens, if we 
may so call them,—persons who are mainly led, not by their class 
spirit, but by a general humane spirit, by the love of human per- 
fections.” 

Represented diagrammatically, Arnold’s classification appears 
like this :— 

Humanity 
Barbarians Philistines Populace 
(and a few aliens) (and a few aliens) (and a few aliens) 


Now it seems to me that this a/ien class is a class absolutely by 
itself. A class which crops up in all possible circumstances, a class 
whose “ disquieting characteristic is not its barbarism or its philis- 
tinism, but its humanity,” a class whose curiosity about its better 
self and “a bent for seeing things as they are,” should hardly be 
relegated to a subsection or even to a series of subsections. It 
must be given the dignity of a place in the first rank. As revised 
then, Arnold’s scheme would look like this :— 


Humanity 
The Aliens The Rest (called Philistines) 
Barbarous Philistines. Philistines pur sang. Plebeian Philistines. 


One of the severest tests of the reliability of any scheme of 
classification is to see whether it separates things which differ 
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organically or functionally, or whether it merely sets up artificial 
dividing lines between things which have only a superficial appear- 
ance of difference. In the present case the subject under examina- 
tion is the mental equipment of the race and its manifestations. Is 
the mind of the alien absolutely different from the mind of the 
philistine? Does the product of the alien mind in any way 
resemble the product of the philistine mind? Or has the alien 
mind a work to perform in this life which can never be confounded 
with the work of any other mind? 


The phenomena of philistinism has been examined so often, 
and frequently with such ability, as to leave to the modern worker 
in this field little to do except to cite with admiration the pioneers 
who first of all observed the phenomena, and recorded with so 
much ability what they saw so accurately. But the closely allied 
subject of alienism (by which I mean the mental condition of that 
outcast class which does such thinking as the community requires 
to be done) has been treated much less adequately, although the 
subject is one of much interest in itself, and presents the extra- 
ordinary feature of being, to the bulk of the community at any 
rate, an eternal novelty. The most casual observer of our some- 
what complex civilisation cannot but observe that there are every- 
where signs of the unceasing activity of the human mind. But 
when he comes to talk with the average specimen of human being, 
he cannot but observe that one of Ais most striking characteristics, 
if not ¢ke most striking of his characteristics, is an entire absence 
of mind and of all that appertains to mind. How is this? Judged 
by his works man shows evidence of abundance, even of super- 
abundance, of mind. Much that he does almost forces us to think 
that he is a thinking animal, or at least a highly intellectual 
organism. He makes wonderful discoveries in science and applies 
them to commerce and war; he lays down railways, bridges rivers, 
builds ships, and carries out large commercial undertakings. All 
this is evidence of mind, the extraordinary thing which the 
individual so s¢idom has, but which the community never seems to 
be without. 


This fact seems to have puzzled many earnest enquirers, and has 
led them to concoct the most fanciful theories. The theory which 
has the most engaging appearance, and which seems to have been 
received with general approval, is that which deals with the “col- 
lective intelligence” of nations. | Seeking in vain for intelligence 
in any considerable group of men or women, the enquirer has 
decided that this intelligence, since it exists, but of in individuals, 
must be the product of a co-operative action on the part of these 
same individuals. This is the acme of folly, and only the mys- 
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terious nature of the problem to be solved can be urged in excuse 
for these theorisers who, under the necessity of accounting for the 
intellectual work of a people, have invented a “collective intelli- 
gence” to do it. Had they invented a “collective stupidity” or a 
“collective ignorance” to account for the heartbreaking errors and 
misdirected energy of the human race, they could have brought an 
immense amount of substantial evidence to justify their position. 


The Italian philosopher Leopardi has a word to say on this 
purely subjective phenomenon—the collective intelligence. He 
points out with convincing clearness and brevity that knowledge is 
not in any way a commodity like money. If a community exist in 
which every member possesses a little wealth, the aggregate of that 
wealth is, if the community in question be numerous, a vast amount 
of wealth. But if every member of the same community have a 
little, or only a very little, knowledge, the result is that the com- 
munity is steeped in ignorance, and that it suffers from all the evils 
which are invariably found associated with ignorance. The “col- 
lective intelligence” which should be found wherever two or three 
are gathered together would be looked for in vain; and such a 
community as Leopardi had in mind when discussing this problem 
would exhibit an unlimited number of examples of corporate 
stupidity. Introduce, however, one man of genius and learning 
into our hypothetical community, and its whole appearance changes. 
The worst of the effects of undiluted ignorance disappear; a cer- 
tain continuity of action may even make its appearance in the 
corporate life of the community; undertakings which were before 
unthinkable become, not merely thinkable, but very likely practic- 
able. Above all, the torch of learning is lit, and though it may 
burn low at times, yet it will be a strange thing if it be ever 
permitted to go out again. 


The enormous change which has been suggested as the natural 
result of the introduction of one new man into the community leads 
us to think that here we have the key to one of the strangest and 
most difficult problems which the study of man as a social animal 
has to present. Here is a man different to his fellow-men, whose 
mere presence seems to change the nature of all the rest. Was 
Arnold wrong when he called him an alien? Surely he deserves 
to be given a position all to himself in any scheme of classification. 
The function of the alien is to think. He is the brains of a com- 
munity. The rest of the population are often under the impression 
that they think, but the naked truth is that any mental process at 
all approximating to thought is a task for which nature never 
intended them. Not having been intended for thinking they never 
feel the sorrow of their lamed mental condition. Like the person 
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who is born blind they get on very well without thought, even as 
he does without sight. 


We are now in a position to make a generalisation which, 
though it wears all the appearance of novelty, has yet been recog- 
nised by thinkers in all times and in all places. Thought is the 
function of a small elect section of the community who are highly 
specialised and exclusively adapted to the process. This doctrine, 
although never boldly stated by Matthew Arnold, may be inferred, 
nevertheless, from many of his writings. In his famous essay on 
the French Academy he points out the value of trying to segregate 
a number of intellectuals, to use another term for the somewhat 
misleading one alien, and from them to take a standard in certain 
intellectual matters. The preaching of Arminius-von-Thunder-ten- 
Tronckh, is full of the claims of the intellectual minority against 
the philistine majority. The essay on “The Majority and the 
Remnant,” gives the doctrine in a complete and convincing form. 
For it was to the remnant, the small number of intellectual aliens, 
that a nation must look for its final salvation. Indeed, the hope 
of modern nations was only in their large numbers, because in such 
great masses of mankind the remnant, so necessarily small in old- 
world states like Athens or Palestine, might be of fair dimensions, 


sufficient to counter-balance the dead weight of philistinism with its 
constant threat of dominion and anarchy. 


Thought begets ideas, they are its invariable progeny. In 
their turn ideas form the basis of all action, which distinguishes the 
human being from the lower forms of animal life. Ideas are 
absolutely essential to the existence of any community of human 
beings. Without a constant flow of new ideas degeneracy inevit- 
ably sets in; and when degeneracy makes its appearance dis- 
solution is not far off. The community which, for the sake of 
illustration, Leopardi imagined, could never exist in reality. With- 
out a certain proportion of intellectuals amongst them, however 
small, it would very soon have ceased to exist. The very nature 
of humanity conditions a certain number of these alien minds 
making their appearance. They must be regarded as a perfectly 
normal constituent of the body politic; although when contrasted 
with the predominant philistine environment in which they make 
their appearance, they certainly look a little abnormal. Amongst 
a philistine populace it is their duty to think, to give birth to ideas. 
Now, ideas are just what barbarians, philistines, and populace are 
least open to receive. Yet they are necessary to the very life of a 
people. Truly we have here a strange state of affairs. A very 
small section of the community set apart by nature to do a neces- 
sary work, which the rest are hopelessly incapable of doing. The 
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bulk of the people uncompromisingly opposed to the ideas and 
intellectual discoveries which this small remnant is constantly 
bringing to light. 

Although the philistine is by nature opposed to the reception 
of new ideas, and although he is incapable of real intellectual 
work, yet it must be remembered that he has a brain which is 
capable of certain mental work of an inferior order. Unless he 
finds at least a little work of this kind to do he is unhappy. An 
organ which is never used generally makes its presence felt sooner 
or later by producing sensations of an unpleasant kind in the body 
in which it is situated. Incapable of original thought himself, the 
philistine feeds his somewhat undeveloped mind on the thought 
which the alien prepares for him. 

It is a generally accepted axiom that knowledge is power, and 
it may strike many thinkers as extraordinary that, in spite of the 
great knowledge which the alien undoubtedly possesses, it is 
nevertheless true that much power and influence remain in the 
hands of the philistine. Indeed, it seems very questionable whether 
there is any likelihood in the near or remote future of the alien 
wielding an amount of practical influence at all commensurate with 
his intellectual attainments. It is fortunate for the poor philistines 
that the alien is not armed with such irresistible power, for with it 
he might subjugate the poor philistines with ease, and even reduce 
him to slavery. But the philistine preserves a considerable amount 
of freedom, and occasionally he even gets the upper hand, by virtue 
of his own inveterate stupidity. The ideas of the aliens are essen- 
tial to him, but he cannot assimilate them in their raw state. They 
must be judiciously served up, carefully sugared, so that their 
natural taste is not in evidence. In the process of watering down 
and sweetening the crude spirit of their ideas some aliens show 
great ability. Others, however, want the intellectual pabulum 
which they prepare for the philistine to be taken neat. Such 
arrogance the philistine resents, but his resentment he shows in 
the most amusing manner, and it annoys the alien terribly. If 
the philistines find in their midst an alien who serves them with too 
strong stuff and refuses to treat it in any way, they just treat it for 
themselves. This is the only way in which they ever get a 
chance of hitting back in a really telling manner. They may 
persecute the aliens, but in the long run this has little effect. They 
may ridicule them, but the retaliation of the aliens is terrible. But 
when a philistine waters down with the muddy liquid of his own 
mind the pure spirit of the alien-mind, the effect is terribly ludi- 
crous. An intellectual idea after having passed through the brain 


of a philistine comes out again changed beyond all recognition. At 
best it can only be an awful travesty of its original self, at the 
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worst it is indescribable. It resembles very closely what a book 
would be like which, having been started and three-quarters finished 
by some very competent author, had been very carefully revised 
and finished by some terrible dunce. Imagine the wrath of such 
an author on seeing the mutilated work, bearing his name on its 
title-page, impudently masquerading his work. This is an afflic- 
tion to which the aliens are daily and hourly exposed. 


It is an entertaining task to look at the work of the aliens in 
some sphere of human activity, and notice the way in which it 
suffers mutilation at the hands of the philistines. But for this 
philistine alteration of alien work and ideas there is little doubt but 
that the human race would progress fairly rapidly, and without a 
very great amount of friction. There is, however, little risk of 
this happening. The aliens themselves seem to be sceptical about 
much of the alleged progress of the race, and, as the real authors 
of whatever progress we are capable of, their opinion must be 
received respectfully. The philistine absorbs just as much mental 
nourishment as will keep him going, and no more. All above the 
irrevocable minimum he either rejects or transforms. And what a 
transformation it is! It is as though we saw Bottom with his ass’s 
head—“ Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art translated.” 


’ 

And so the comedy goes on. In all branches of human 
activity—politics, science, art, religion, morality—it may be seen. 
From century to century the aliens continue to think for their 
mentally deficient brethren; they continue to supply the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the community. Constantly striving to 
realise better things, their schemes of progress continue to be 
evolved. But those schemes are doomed to be only partially 
realised. In the weakness of the philistine is his strength. His 
faculty for perverting the simplest and sanest of alien ideas into 
something totally different to their original intention is a source of 
never-failing wonder to at least one detached onlooker. Whether 
the philistine is ever capable of being redeemed from the state of 
intellectual slumber and ineptitude in which he at present exists is 
the greatest problem at present facing humanity. Until this can 
be done all true progress is impossible, and what we call progress 
an illusion. Should it come about, however, that the human philis- 
tine shows signs of dying out, and that the race generally tends to 
approximate to the alien type, then I think that a mighty force 
will appear in the world, the like of which has never before been 
dreamt of. Man may at last become a reasonable creature; his 
“collective intelligence” a real thing, and not a merely imaginary 
quantity. Knowledge and sanity will become everyday charac- 
teristics, and in a short time the effect of their prevalence should 
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be to transform the human being into something entirely different 
to what he has been until now. And an observer in the future, 
surveying the human being after the change, and comparing him 
with his homologue prior to the change, would be able to say, with 
profound conviction: “Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art 
translated.” But I fear I must confess I see no signs of the 
change as yet, and if I think that some day the change may come, 
this is a sheer act of faith on my part, for I know of nothing 
which could be advanced to justify this belief. 


JAMES BERWICK. 





SUGGESTED DECIMAL COINAGE. 


THE present time seems an appropriate one to consider whether 
or not Britain might with advantage adopt some sort of decimal 
coinage. It should, perhaps, be mentioned at once that a decimal 
coinage has nothing whatever to do, either directly or indirectly, 
with a decimal system of weights and measures, whether such a 
system is the metric one or any other. There are overwhelming 
reasons against the adoption of the metric system of weights and 
measures by this country. But it is a different matter altogether 
to have a monetary system in accordance with which lower values 
can be changed to higher values, or vice versé, by simply dividing 
or multiplying by the number ten. 

Since ten is the basis of the ordinary system of numerical 
notation a decimal monetary system would result in a very great 
decrease of labour in connection with all kinds of monetary cal- 
culations. The advantage of this is obvious in the cases of govern- 
ment departments, banks, insurance companies, accountants, stock- 
brokers, and large wholesale and retail dealers. But small traders 
and the public generally would be benefited also. Instead of the 
adding of money as this is now done, the process would be merely 
simple addition, and a corresponding statement applies to the sub- 
tracting, multiplying and dividing of money. In order to reduce 
pounds to farthings, or vice versd, no work would have to be done 
at all. 

The changes which would have to be made are not so very 
great. The system would be based on the pound—which would 
remain unaffected. One-tenth of this is the florin, The shilling 
would remain, and might by-and-by be called a half-florin. A new 
coin. would be introduced, of the value of one-tenth of a florin. 
There does not seem to be any reason why the metric system 
should be followed in its adoption of Greek and Latin prefixes for 
multiples and submultiples of the fundamental unit, and this new 
coin might perhaps be called a “hund,” as being a contraction of 
“hundredth.” Probably some better name can be suggested, but 
it will be convenient to use the name “hund” in what follows 
here. This new coin would be equal to two and two-fifths of the 
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present pennies—nearly equal to twopence halfpenny. And it 
would be advisable to have a new coin double the value of this 
one, and another one half of its value, i.¢, a two-hund and a half- 
hund.1 The penny, halfpenny, and farthing would remain—and 
the sixpence and threepence would remain in the meantime—but 
all these coins would be very slightly less valuable than now. They 
would have twenty-four twenty-fifths of their present value. The 
value of the farthing would be one-tenth of that of the hund, and 
one-hundredth of that of the florin. Prices, fares, etc., would soon 
adjust themselves to these new values, as also to the hund and 
half-hund. 

In calculations there would be four columns—pounds, florins, 
hunds, and farthings. A penny would be taken down as four 
farthings, and a halfpenny as two farthings, and possibly by-and-by 
they would be called a “four-farthing” and a “two-farthing.” A 
half-hund would be taken down as five farthings, and a shilling or 
half-florin as five hunds or fifty farthings. All this would be 
similar to the present practice of taking down a crown as five 
shillings, and a half-sovereign as ten shillings. In order that as 
little misunderstanding as possible might be caused by the changes 
it would be advisable that the new coins—which might be made of 
nickel—and the shilling should have clearly stated on them their 
names and values. The sixpence and the threepence would, in all 
probability, be abolished sooner or later, but it would be desirable 
to retain such coins at first. An exact equivalent of the present 
sixpence would be a two-hund, (or two hunds), along with a half- 
hund. The new sixpence would be equal to six of the new 
pennies, and the new threepence to three of these. The sixpence 
would be taken down in calculations as two hunds four farthings, 
or twenty-four farthings, and the threepence as one hund' two 
farthings, or twelve farthings. The half-crown would be taken 
down as one florin, two hunds and five farthings, or 125 farthings, 
and the crown as two florins and five hunds, or 250 farthings. All 
this would be similar to the present practice of taking down half-a- 
crown as two shillings and sixpence. It would be desirable that 
each of these four coins—the threepence, sixpence, half-crown and 
crown—should have its equivalent marked on it. They are not the 
most suitable coins for a decimal system, but their retention would 
tend to lessen the effect—as far as many people were concerned— 
of the change from the old to the new coinage. The four-shilling 
piece—which might be called a double-florin—would remain, and 
also the half-sovereign, which would be taken down as five florins 
or 500 farthings. The threepence, sixpence, half-crown and, per- 


1. There is reason to believe that a coin of this value would be welcomed in 
many trades where the present penny does not leave a satisfactory margin of profit. 
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haps, the crown might be abolished by and by—after people got 
accustomed to the new coinage and monetary system—and other 
and more suitable coins might be introduced in so far as was con- 
sidered necessary. 

In taking down under this decimal system the sums repre- 
sented by some of the coins which have just been mentioned more 
figures would be necessary than under the present system. This 
is because these coins are, to a more or less extent, unsuitable for 
this decimal system? If the sums were not exactly represented 
by these coins—if they were a little more or a little less—they 
could be taken down more simply by the decimal system. 53d. 
would be taken down as two hunds two farthings, or 22 farthings, 
and 63d. as two hunds six farthings, or 26 farthings. Mixed sums 
could, as a general rule, be taken down more simply by the decimal 
system than by the present one. 41 13s. 7}d. would be taken 
down as one pound, six florins and eight hunds, or as one pound, 
68 hunds; £1 16s. 2}d. as one pound, eight florins, and one hund, 
or as one pound, 81 hunds; and £1 I9s. 113d. as one pound, nine 
florins, nine hunds, and seven farthings, or as one pound, 997 far- 
things. In no case would any. sum under one pound require more 
than three figures. (The pence, halfpence and farthings in the 
above-mentioned sums are the proposed new ones—equal in value 
to twenty-four twenty-fifths of the present ones, and the shillings 
are worth 12}d.) But it is in the case of calculations that the 
great advantages of a decimal system ate apparent. 

People might, if they wished, have headings on their money 
columns as at present, but instead of 4. s. d they would have 
%. h. f. h. And they might place the numbers relating to each 
denomination in a separate column, (with perpendicular lines to 
divide the columns), or place marks between pounds, florins, hunds, 
and farthings, instead of between pounds, shillings and pence. 
They would, however, find it much easier, when adding or multi- 
plying, to divide always by ten than by four and by twelve and by 
twenty, and, when subtracting or dividing, to multiply by ten in- 
stead of by these other numbers. But the vast majority of people 
would soon dispense with such headings and columns and marks. 
They would place the sign of pounds at the beginning and at 
the end of a calculation, with a decimal point after every number 
relating to pounds, and in the case of sums under one pound they 
would arrange the numbers in these in their right positions. Thus 
one pound, two florins, three hunds and four farthings would be 
written down as £1.234, and two florins, three hunds as £0.23. If 
this last sum was by itself it might be written as f2.3. In banks 


2. It would not be + porated to base a decimal system on anything but the 
pound—as is pointed out subsequently. 
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these sums might be called “one point two hundred and thirty- 
four,” and “point twenty-three.” By the public generally they 
might be called “ one pound, two hundred and thirty-four farthings,” 
and “two hundred and thirty farthings.” This would be 
similar to the practice in the United States of seldom 
using any words but “dollars” and “cents” when mention- 
ing sums of money. Time alone would show to what extent the 
names of the intermediate coins—“ florins” and “ hunds,” or what- 
ever these were called—would be used. £1.234 would be seen at a 
glance to be equal to 1,234 farthings, or 123 hunds four farthings, 
or twelve florins 34 farthings, or one pound 234 farthings, or one 
pound 23 hunds four farthings, etc. 

Such a system would be fairer than the present one as between 
payers and receivers of money, since division beyond farthings 
could be carried so very easily. At present, if division is carried 
beyond farthings, unwieldy fractions of different denominations 
have to be dealt with, and, if it-is not so carried, more or less 
error must result. 

To children at school the change from the old system to the 
new would be no less advantageous than agreeable. They would 
learn much more quickly how to add, subtract, multiply and divide 
money, and the troublesome sums of reduction—reducing pounds 
to farthings, or farthings to pounds, etc.—would be things of the 
past. The time which the children now spend on such sums could 
be, to a great extent, spent on subjects which they would consider 
pleasanter than arithmetic, and which are quite as useful. And 
when they grew up, if they were adding their takings in shops, or 
keeping business books, or making calculations as to the wages of 
their workmen, or making any other monetary calculations what- 
ever, they could arrive at their results with an ease, a simplicity 
and a rapidity unknown to the present generation. 

In order that as little difficulty and inconvenience as possible 
might be caused by the changes it would be advisable that they 
should not be all made at the same time. There are various ways 
in which the transition period might be got over. Perhaps. the 
first change should be the alteration of the penny, halfpenny, far- 
thing, threepence and sixpence. Though these are five coins they 
all depend upon the penny, and it would be best to deal with them 
all together. The coins of these denominations at present in use 
would be withdrawn as soon as possible from circulation. The 
new threepence and sixpence should have on them their equivalents 
in farthings. The shilling would then be equal to 50 farthings, 
or twelvepence-halfpenny, the florin to 25 pence, the half-crown 
to two shillings and sixpence-farthing, or to 31 pence-farthing, and 
the crown to two florins and one shilling, and any new coins of 
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these denominations which were issued should have on them their 
equivalents in farthings. Financial and commercial men could 
now use the decimal system in their calculations by simply adding, 
subtracting, etc., pounds and farthings. In the case of farthings 
they would point off three figures, and what was to the left of the 
point would be pounds. The next change which might be made 
is the introduction of the new coin, equal in value to one-tenth of 
a florin. Afterwards the coin double the value of this one and the 
coin half of its value might be introduced. Soon after this the 
threepences might be withdrawn from circulation and, perhaps, the 
sixpences not long afterwards. ; 

In conclusion, it may be said that the pound is the only prac- 
ticable basis of a decimal system. To base such a system on any- 
thing else—as the penny or the shilling—would result in the value 
of the pound being altered, and this would not only disorganise 
trade and finance throughout the British Islands and Empire, and 
between all parts of the Empire and foreign countries, but would 
create a very great deal of confusion in the case of British invest- 
ments all over the world. 


JOHN JOHNSTON. 


3. Any confusion in the minds of the least intelligent of the public as a result 
of tiese changes would not be so great as might at first appear. When the 
pennies, etc., were altered, people could be made to understand without difficulty that 
these coins were of less value than formerly but that they were of almost the same 
value. They would understand that twelve pence half was now equal to one 
shilling—which remained of the same value as formerly. The matter of the half-crown 
Presents scarcely any greater difficulty. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





BOSWELL. 


WAaAs it Steele who wrote, in the character of a disappointed man, 
that all his life he had struggled for the applause of the world and 
won nothing but its ridicule? How nearly such a fate has befallen 
Boswell must be plain to all students of the history of the John- 
sonian epic. Gray’s mischievous saying that “any fool may write 
a most valuable book by chance, if he will only tell us what he 
heard and said with veracity,” and Macaulay’s ill-natured essay, 
have established in the heart of the general reader a prejudice 
against Boswell. Despite Carlyle, despite critics such as Leslie 
Stephen and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, there is still something of 
novelty in the assertion that Boswell was a genius. 

The art of the biographer is to set forth the inner character 
of his subject, and therefore Boswell and Plutarch are pre-eminent. 
But that wherein Boswell stands alone is that he has made bio- 
graphy the means of realisation of self. The widespread prejudice 
against him has hindered the recognition of the true significance 
of this. Many who would acclaim De Quincey or Sir Thomas 
Browne for the intimacy of their personal revelations have 
denounced Boswell for shamelessness and vanity. 

Boswell’s methods of composition are themselves a refutation 
of those who believe with Gray. His connection with Johnson 
lasted for more than twenty years, during which time he never 
ceased to amass material for the life, and to note down conversa- 
tions which had taken place at the Mitre or Literary Club, or any 
other favourite resort. It was not till after the sage’s death that 
he began to recast his abundant material; and when he took pen 
in hand, the great figure of Johnson had moved nearer to his 
spiritual vision. Jowett observed that nothing in Aristophanes is 
more truly Aristophanic than the speech which Plato puts into his 
mouth in the “Symposium,” as to the origin of the 
sexes; and such is the impression left by Boswell’s con- 
jecture of what Johnson’s reply would have been to a 
formal invitation to the Wilkes dinner: “Dine with Jack 
Wilkes, sir; I’d as soon dine with Jack Ketch!”  Bos- 
well’s book is no mere transcript of reality, but the work of his 
subconscious mind ; no monument of skilful reporting, but a record 
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of imaginative insight into a great character. He had outwardly 
preserved Johnson’s speeches and acts in his note book, and then 
dismissed them into the depths of his being. When after years 
they emerged into the light of day, and were subjected to the 
revision of the conscious mind, they had suffered the sea change. 
It was a vindication of Carlyle’s saying, “ Out of silence comes thy 
strength.” 

And yet, the “Life of Johnson,” in spite of its success, was 
for many years denied the attribute of greatness. Boswell’s ghost 
might be pleased to learn that the causes which retarded his repu- 
tation were akin to those which retarded Shakespeare’s. The 
same criticism which condemned “Macbeth” as a mixture of hor- 
rors and platitudes assessed the immortal biography merely as a 
work of entertainment. Shakespeare’s character is a mystery be- 
cause he allows no personal whim to come between himself and 
his characters; and Boswell’s vanity never hinders his rendering 
of essential truth. It is the universality in both writers which 
makes the whole of Shakespeare and portions of Boswell more 
like a natural force than the work of individual genius. 

The prejudice against Boswell—which his ill-regulated life had 
much to do in promoting—has hindered a true appreciation of his 
character as well as his work. It is needless to repeat the count- 
less harsh epithets which have been applied to one of the most 
lovable of English authors. Much is forgiven to the man of 
genius, and every characteristic trait of genius was Boswell’s; but 
as the perfection of his art blinded the public to its merits, so it 
was with his character, and therefore he is not forgiven. Macaulay 
and many others have formed wrong estimates through arguing 
backards from some more than usually heinous act committed in 
public. Only shall we reach the truth when we start from the 
assumption that Boswell had the emotional instability of the man 
of genius. 

We speak of the “simplicity” of great men until the phrase, 
like many another, loses its meaning by repetition. The truth is 
that if a great man is simple it is in every other department of life 
but that which concerns his greatness. Power does not arise sud- 
denly, but is evolved from small beginnings; and evolution—if 
Herbert Spencer’s definition be still admitted—is progress from the 
simple to the complex, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. 
Napoleon and Bismarck were simple in their domestic relations, 
and it is believed that both were excellent husbands and fathers ; 
but their tactical and political faculties did not spring from the 
emotional nature. The gifts which make a poet are those of the 
heart rather than the head; his complexity is of the emotional 
nature; and he is as often an indifferent man of the world as an 
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indifferent family man. The Philistine is far more likely to love 
once and once only, than the poet who, with Sterne, must never be 
without a Dulcinea. 

It is convenient to apply the word “ poet” to all imaginative 
writers, independent of the accident of form; and we will speak of 
Boswell as having the poetic temperament. It is admitted that the 
possessor of this temperament is out of touch with the real world, 
and the cause is not alone that he is rapt in a world of ideals. For 
knowledge reaches the brain through the gateway of the feelings, 
and practical knowledge can be better discriminated by the simple 
than the complex emotional nature. The failure of the poet in 
business or politics is explained by one of the oldest truths in the 
world : the subjectivity of all knowledge. 

Where there is sensibility there is imagination, and as the 
impression comes, the flash of imagination lights up no single high- 
way of action, but a multitude of lanes; and the bewildered poet 
flies to others, and begs them to choose for him. He becomes 
abnormally sensitive to suggestion, and of this the extremest in- 
stance is Romney, who abandoned his wife because Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said that an artist had better be unmarried. Similarly, 
when Johnson expressed a strong wish to see the Great Wall of 
China, Boswell, who had never before thought on the subject, at 
once caught the enthusiasm. And he once requested Johnson to 
furnish him with a list of arguments in favour of Christianity, that 
he might never feel uneasy when his faith was attacked. Among 
such numberless channels is the incoming tide distributed that the 
poet cannot prefer one or two, as does the ordinary man. 

A contrast will illustrate the Boswellian strength and weak- 
ness. He once complained that after a supper with Johnson his 
head had ached from the effect of wine. “It was not the wine,” 
said Johnson, “that made your head ache, but the sense that I put 
into it” ; on which Boswell asked, in genuine surprise, “ Will sense 
make the head ache?” From the naiveté of this question let us 
turn to the insight of the following passage from one of his “ Hypo- 
condriac” essays: “I am not at all clear that evils, when they 
actually happen, will be less felt by us from having contemplated 
them long before. They will come loaded with additional dark- 
ness from the clouds of imagination, and if the mind be weakened 
and worn by fanciful sufferings, it will be less able to bear a severe 
shock than if it met it with that sound vigour which is produced 
by security and happiness.” 

Even when, like Bacon, the poet is steeped to the lips in 
theoretical worldly wisdom, it seems to avail him little; as witness 
Bacon’s downfall from the chancellorship, the disorder of his private 
life, and his inability to restrain his servants. The affairs of the 
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world demand instantaneous decisions, and, at times, disregard of 
the opinions and the susceptibilities of others; and here the poet 
finds he has assumed a character which he cannot sustain. He is 
overmuch incensed by rudeness, or grateful for consideration. One 
of the maxims for success in life is “ Never apologise”; but if he 
commits rough actions it is in a hesitating manner, which unfixes 
him in the estimation of his fellows as a serious rival, and in the 
respect of inferiors. Or should he win a victory, so great will be 
his compunction for his fallen foe that he will abandon the spoils. 
His capacity for feeling is not necessarily more intensive than those 
about him, but certainly more extensive; and hence he can be 
turned even from a righteous cause by an air of conviction in an 
opponent or an assumption of distress. The self-assurance of the 
average man lies in his incapacity for extensive feeling. 

The world marvels at Shakespeare’s imagining of the fool side 
by side with Lear, but censures Boswell for introducing quotations 
from the devotional Ogden in the midst of a drinking-bout. It 
admires Donne’s comparison of himself and his beloved to a pair 
of compasses, but sneers at Boswell when, having written an ac- 
count of his wife’s death to his friend Temple in a truly heart- 
broken strain, he concludes: “There were nineteen carriages fol- 
lowed the hearse, and a large body of horsemen and the tenants of 
all my lands.” The distinguishing faculty of the poet is to feel 
many things simultaneously, and its literary expression is metaphor. 

Lombroso denied to the man of genius both tact and modera- 
tion. The second of these strictures is too obvious to need com- 
ment; the first may be partially accepted, if “tact” implies that 
quality by which a man attains his own end without giving offence. 
It is the difficulties in their own natures that have made the wisest 
poets of the modern world pass their lives in retirement, and shun 
the disasters that have attended those of their company who have 
attempted to take part in the business of life. And because of 
this disability we are told that the poet remains an eternal child. 
The comparison illustrates not only the poetic simplicity, but also 
its complexity ; for among worldlings the boy is emotionally more 
developed than the man. As years pass on, the current is confined 
more and more to one or two well worn channels. “’Tis an error, 
surely, to talk of the simplicity of youth,” says Thackeray. “I 
think no persons are more hypocritical, and have a more affected 
behaviour to one another, than the young. They deceive them- 
selves and each other with artifices that do not impose upon men 
of the world; and so we get to understand truth better, and grow 
simpler as we grow older.” 

Hypocrisy and self-deception are unjust charges against men 
of poetic genius ; for hypocrisy is the assumption of a feeling, and 
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not, as in the case of the poet, its imaginative recall. “I have 
endeavoured to feel what I ought to feel,” wrote Coleridge on one 
occasion; and the phrase throws a flood of light on the peculiar 
temperament. We hear that Sheridan, on becoming acquainted 
with Warren Hastings, exclaimed expansively that the speech he 
had delivered against him at the impeachment was dictated by 
political necessity. “Will you make that public?” replied the 
practical man of affairs; and Sheridan was at once abashed. It 
will be remembered that, after eloping with Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Shelley wrote to the forsaken Harriet urging her to join them in 
Switzerland, “where you will at last find one firm and constant 
friend to whom your interests will be always dear—by whom your 
feelings will never wilfully be injured.” Matthew Arnold ex- 
plained the causes of this proceeding to be “an entirely human 
inflammability, joined to an inhuman want of humour and a super- 
human power of self-deception.” Yet, if we keep in mind the 
intricacy of the poet’s emotional organisation, something of our 
virtuous anger will be remitted even in the case of Shelley. It is 
tempting to think that even the great Chatham may be numbered 
among the unknowing in the affairs of men, and that he affected 
social retirement through inability to hold his own. He was un- 
versed, it is said, in financial or commercial matters, and even in the 
procedure of the House of Commons, Lecky tells how there was 
little close argument in his speeches, that “ he delighted in touching 
the moral chords, in appealing to strong passions, and in arguing 
questions on high grounds of principle rather than on grounds of 
detail.” 

Knowledge of business is said to consist in mastery of detail, 
but of all knowledge the same may be said. There are emotional 
facts equally with business facts; and to the poet the man of 
business is as much a child in the emotional world. Complexity 
implies departure from rule, and where a child could have grasped 
the rule, the exceptions demand a much-developed nature. But 
the poet, when he is playing for a worldly stake, will learn his 
rules by heart, and adhere to them with a pertinacity which will 
draw down upon him the ridicule of all who can discriminate. No 
doubt Boswell had heard of men rising in the world through patron- 
age, and he was familiar with the saying that perseverance over- 
comes all obstacles. All through his life, therefore, he sought the 
acquaintance of those who might serve him, without clear concep- 
tion of what the service was to be. We are told that Bacon was 
“the most importunate and untiring of suitors,” but he differed 
from Boswell in having a more definite aim. 

Some poets—notably the Lake School—have been content to 
live their lives apart; but renunciation is not effected without a 
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struggle, and to the imaginative mind the world has much that is 
alluring. The poet may court disaster in politics, like Dante or 
Milton; he may speak unguardedly, like Byron or Pater, and so 
damage his reputation. For eccentricity is born of the wish to 
shine, and of despair of emulating those with “strong personali- 
ties,” who push their fortunes with success, and whose strength is 
built upon emotional narrowness. The most painful disharmony is 
the wish of the poet to excel in a world for which he is unfit. As 
this globe consists more of water than land—an argument used 
against design in creation—so the nature of the poet is given over 
to change and tempest, and remains inhospitable to the human 
settler. 

In the Athens of Pericles, or the England of Elizabeth, the 
poet might still consort with the great upon equal terms; but Bos- 
well lived in the reign of George III., when the foundations of the 
modern world were laid. The characteristic of a utilitarian age is 
co-operation, the undertaking of gigantic enterprises by the union 
of many hands and minds. The man of feeling, who thinks to 
capture this highly organised modern world, mistakes it for a 
Jericho round which he is to walk blowing his trumpet till its walls 
fall flat. There is a tendency to externalise all values; even rank, 
without wealth, is looked upon with less and less respect. We are 
told to mistrust every impulse lest we should jar this complex 
machine of modern life. No less must charity be bestowed 
through recognised agencies, with the result of what the more 
thoughtful journalists call “spiritual leanness.” Into so many 
departments has the business of life become specialised that mas- 
tery of the whole is impracticable. When men meet together their 
conversation is limited to material facts; and he is valued who can 
show the point under discussion in its relation to the vast social 
structure. But the poet is overcome by the predominance of the 
external world, and like a very child sits mute. He will either 
decline the combat by agreeing with each in turn or lose his 
temper. 

Carlyle, whose ideas were primitive, has said that no great 
man has ever been troubled by the wish to shine; but Boswell was 
born into an age when greatness must be ratified by the popular 
vote. A life of security in towns has caused religious fears to yield 
to the tyranny of custom, and each seeks the approval of his fellow 
men rather than his conscience. But the poet, whose social sense 
is abnormally developed, treats the whole world as he would his 
family, and reveals himself in all his weaknesses with implicit trust 
in its tolerance. When Boswell was in Berlin and wished to visit 
Italy, he requested the British Ambassador to unite in supplicating 
his father for the required funds. Dignity is hardly preserved by 
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him who can scarcely open his lips without self-revelation, and who 
gives another the advantage of acquaintance with his inner 
thoughts. The sympathies of the poet extend to all, irrespective 
of age or station in life or character ; and by the love or hate of the 
lowest of mortals can he be cheered or wounded. Boswell was no 
poet as Spenser or Shelley were poets. The life of London as it 
was sufficed him; and had there been a throne for him among 
those of statesmen or generals or great authors, he could have 
dispensed with an ideal scheme. 


The errors which have undone Boswell are those of the typical 
man of genius; the emotional instability, the predominance of the 
world of ideas over the world of realities, the deficiency in tact, the 
over-developed social sense. How characteristic is the letter to 
Erskine, written in his twenty-second year, wherein he sets forth 
the hopes and ambitions of his life! He is to enjoy brilliant 
scenes of happiness as an officer of the guards; lured to this regi- 
ment, no doubt, by the splendour of its uniform. Ministers of 
State and ladies of quality are to seek his acquaintance ; dukes to 
invite him to their country seats; and there he is to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of men and manners, and form friendships with 
the learned and ingenious in every science. He is to make a 
triumphal tour through Europe, and gather honours at every court. 
He is to become a_greater orator than Pitt, repel a Spanish in- 
vasion at the head of his regiment, and marry a lady with a 
hundred thousand pounds. His children are to be worthy of their 
glorious father; and when he dies, statues are to be erected to his 
immortal honour. Yet this rhapsody has a strange conclusion. “I 
am thinking that my mind is too delicate and my feelings too fine 
for the rough bustle of life. I shall steal silently and unper- 
ceived through the world ——” 


The poetic nature is proverbially one of extremes, and Bos- 
well’s love of the life of towns amounted to a passion. It has 
been justly said that when he visited the Hebrides with Johnson, 
their object was not the enjoyment of scenery, but the spectacle of 
men and manners. The only excellence which he was fitted to 
attain was literary, but he was dazzled by the pageant of the world 
and dissipated his energies in quest of social or political distinction. 
His dependence on the verdict of others is amusingly illustrated by 
a footnote in the “Tour to the Hebrides”: “My great grand- 
father ... was Alexander, Earl of Kincardine . . . From him the 
blood of Bruce flows in my veins. Of such ancestry who would 
not be proud? And, as Nihil est, nisi hoc sciat alter, is peculiarly 
true of genealogy, who would not be glad to seize a fair opportunity 
to let it be known?” Again, in his second “Letter to the People 
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of Scotland,” he turns the stream of politics into personal channels, 
such as his affection for his wife, the degree of his courage, his 
noctes attice with Goldsmith and Reynolds. It recalls Mark Patti- 
son’s stricture on Milton’s method in the Morus controversy ; how, 
instead of stating the case of the republic, “he holds Europe lis- 
tening to an account of himself, his accomplishments, his studies 
and travels, his stature, the colour of his eyes, his skill in fencing, 


»”» 
. 


etc. 


It is unfortunate that we know nothing of Boswell’s mother 
beyond the single record that she was “a woman of almost un- 
exampled piety and goodness.” Lord Auchinleck, though not 
harsh in deeds, was at least harsh in words; and it was doubtless 
maternal indulgence that prevented Boswell’s spirit from being 
crushed in childhood, and so retrieved the gaiety of succeeding 
generations. The temperaments of Boswell and his father were 
antipodean, the latter being narrow, unemotional, and practical ; 
and his last years were embittered by his son’s failure in serious 
business. With his influence and connections, Boswell might have 
attained to some eminence at the Scottish Bar, but all his sym- 
pathies drew him to London, and he essayed in vain to make an 
opening for himself at the English Bar. We cannot but com- 
miserate the old Laird when we reflect how far he was from divining 
the true cause of this sacrifice of opportunity to whim, viz., the 
supremacy of the internal world. 


To a nature like Boswell’s, encouragement was essential, and 
had he encountered a series of rebuffs in youth, he might never 
have Johnsonised the land. It was his adventure in Corsica and 
his success in winning the friendship of Paoli that gave him a posi- 
tion in London society. In his vague wish for distinction he had 
turned his steps to Corsica because it was unknown to his fellow 
countrymen. From that time, as all his critics have remarked, his 
diffidence in the presence of the great vanished. On his return to 
London he gazed undaunted into the eagle face of Chatham; and 
the words in which he suggested a familiar correspondence with 
that minister are too well known for quotation. Yet in the pre- 
face to his book on Corsica there occurs a self-revealing passage, 
where he admits himself out of touch with real life. He acknow- 
ledges his desire for the fame of an author as the means of “ estab- 
lishing himself as a respectable character in distant society, without 
any danger of having that character lessened by the observation of 
his weaknesses. To preserve a uniform dignity among those who 
see us every day is hardly possible. . . . The author of an ap- 
proved book may allow his natural disposition an easy play, and 
yet indulge the pride of superior genius. . .” 
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To live his romance rather than to write it was Boswell’s aim, 
and his faculty of “ make believe” was worthy of the eternal child. 
He delighted in assuming the dress of a Corsican chief, and when 
he visited Chatham to entreat help for Corsica, it was in that garb. 
He sang to an audience of Corsican sailors a translation of “ Hearts 
of Oak,” and as they joined in the chorus he imagined himself a 
recruiting sea-officer. At Fort George the drum beat for dinner, 
and it pleased him for the moment to be a military man. We 
must seek a parallel in Lamb who, strolling about Oxford in the 
Long Vacation, became Master of Arts, or Seraphic Doctor, as the 
spirit moved him; or rose at the chapel-bell, and dreamt that it 
rang for him. The effect of music on Boswell was to produce 
alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, and daring resolution 
which inclined him to rush into the thickest part of the battle. 
And his regard for Johnson was such that on one occasion, “I 
thought I could defend him at the point of my sword.” Nor must 
be omitted the famous scene at Inverary Castle, when the “gay 
inviting appearance” of the ladies’ maids, “tripping about in neat 
morning dresses,” made such an impression on his fancy that he 
“could have been a knight-errant for them.” 

It is small wonder that cooling breezes blew from the land of 
material facts upon Boswell’s imaginative ardour. He failed in 
his profession, he mismanaged his financial affairs, and contrived 
to run into debt. He was pathetically anxious for his father to 
increase his allowance; but Lord Auchinleck, who was bound for 
the £1,000, which his son owed, reduced it by £100; on which 
Boswell exclaims that his father “is really a strange man.” Many 
of the letters to his friend Temple contain allusions to the terms on 
which he stands with his father. He writes: “How happy should 
I be to get an independency by my own influence while my father 
is alive.” And again: “He has a method of treating me which 
makes me feel myself like a timid boy, which to Boswell (compre- 
hending all that my character does in my own imagination) is 
intolerable.” Or, “ How galling is it to the friend of Paoli to be 
treated so!” 

Boswell’s career illustrates the failure of the man of poetic 
genius to hold his own against less gifted denizens of the material 
world. His intercourse with Temple’s younger brother is truly 
characteristic of him and his tribe. “I have unluckily allowed him 
to be too free with me; and I own it hurts me when I find my folly 
bringing me into the situation of being upon an equality with, if 
not below, the young man.” Pope could be incited to fury by the 
meanest Grub Street scribbler; and it has been said of Hans 
Andersen that he was too much of a child himself to be wholly 
fond of children. We find Boswell censuring as injudicious the 
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custom of introducing children after dinner, and allowing them “to 
poison the moments of festivity by attracting the attention of the 
company.” That nation is most vulnerable which has the widest 
territory; and the emotional system of the poet, like a long and 
scantily guarded seaboard, offers landing to the feeblest invader. 


In the life of towns the fittest to survive are the unemotional. 
Not the least of Boswell’s mortifications was that he could not get 
the world to take him seriously. He wished in vain to attach him- 
self to the Ministry and to enter Parliament; and when Johnson 
died, the booksellers entrusted the official biography to other hands, 
although Boswell’s “Tour to the Hebrides” had been published 
with success. In connecting himself with Johnson, Boswell found 
a means of indirectly satisfying his craving for consideration; and 
it is to the lovable qualities in Johnson’s nature that we owe the 
duration of the tie. Had the stage of Paoli’s exploits been Eng- 
land, had Chatham “ found time to honour him with a letter,” had 
Pitt’s ear been less obdurate to the strains of the “Grocer of 
London,” Boswell’s worship might have been diffused among 
various idols. ‘ 

Johnson was a “ friendly” man, and the virtue which he most 
honoured was sincerity. It was his own possession of it that made 
Carlyle enroll him among the Heroes; and because Boswell was 
fundamentally sincere, he was accepted of Johnson. Much exag- 
geration has attended the rebukes which Johnson administered to 
his follower; and, if they have survived, it is because of their 
intrinsic wit. The truth is that of the two Johnson had most to 
forgive, in the assiduities of one who had neither moderation nor 
worldly tact. We know the kind of questions with which he plied 
the sage, such as “ Why is an apple round and a pear pointed?” 
and if, in addition to their absurdity, we presume that Boswell was 
indiscreet in the choice of his questioning-time, it is natural that 
Johnson now and then determined to snub him in public. “The 
man compels me to treat him so,” he said, after one outburst ; and 
having glanced through the pages of Boswell’s “Tour to the 
Hebrides,” he observed: “One would think the man had been 
hired to be a spy upon me.” 

Johnson was Boswell’s greatest asset in his ambitious schemes. 
It was not his acquaintance that sufficed Boswell, but a friendship 
of that esoteric kind which might exist between kinsfolk ; for it 
is only when free scope is given to the emotional nature that the 
man of poetic genius can hold his own. Therefore, in the early 
Stages, he was jealous of Goldsmith’s privilege to be invited to 
Johnson’s house to drink tea with Mrs. Williams; and when the 
favour was extended to himself he grasped it eagerly. Since he 
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could not shine by his own prowess he would do so indirectly 
through that of his friend, and receive the same kind of homage 
that is accorded to the family of a great man. The superstition 
that Boswell was taxed to the utmost limit of his endurance in his 
discipleship of Johnson still needs some dispelling. To refute it 
one must remember Johnson’s dependence on his fellow creatures, 
his hypochondria, and dread of solitude. The letter in which he 
conveyed the news of his wife’s death affected the recipient as the 
strongest expression of grief he had ever heard. It was his habit 
to accompany his visitors down the stairs as far as the street door, 
in the hope that they might turn back. The partial success of his 
visit to Boswell’s house is well known, and no one deplored it more 
than Johnson. “I know that Mrs. Boswell does not love me,” was 
the burden of his letters to Boswell thenceforth; and here are 
some extracts which prove that years afterwards the incident was 
still fresh in his mind: “I am glad that my old enemy, Mrs. Bos- 
well, begins to feel some remorse.” “I was pleased to be told 
that I accused Mrs. Boswell unjustly, in supposing that she bears 
me ill-will” “Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is, I 
hope, reconciled to me, and to the young people whom I have never 
offended.” To Mrs. Boswell he had previously written: “Do not 
teach the young ones to dislike me, as you dislike me yourself.” 
No one was more scrupulous to keep friendships in repair than 
Johnson; he counted a year wasted in which he made no new 
friend; and so far from just tolerating Boswell, he grappled him 
to his heart with hoops of steel. “If I were to lose Boswell, it 
would be a limb amputated,” is his reported saying; and the fact 
that the following sentences, scattered among a correspondence of 
years, have been preserved by the man whose praises they cele- 
brate, does not lessen their value: “I consider your friendship as 
a possession which I intend to hold till you take it from me, and 
to lament if ever by my fault I should lose it.” “Do not neglect 
to write to me, for your kindness is one of the pleasures of my 
life, which I should be sorry to lose.” “I have heard you mentioned 
as a man whom everybody likes.” “I love every part about you— 
but your affectation of distress.” “Were I in distress, there is no 
man to whom I should sooner come than to you.” And these two 
sayings, which Johnson delivered to Boswell at the time of his last 
illness, are well worth pondering: “You must be as much with 
me as you can. You have done me good. You cannot think how 
much better I am since you came in.” “Boswell, I think I am 
easier with you than with almost anybody.” In the exchange of 
provocations, nothing can exceed Boswell’s behaviour to Johnson 
at Miss Monckton’s reception, when, entering the room in a state 
of intoxication, he placed himself next to Johnson and addressed 
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him in a boisterous manner, to let the company know how he could 
contend with Ajax. When he made a penitential call upon the 
sage a few days later, he was received with the most “ friendly 
gentleness.” Yet the world still believes with Carlyle that insult 
was Boswell’s daily portion. 

It is hard to credit, according to latest theories, that Boswell 
wrote the “Life of Johnson” solely with the purpose of self- 
aggrandisement. His repeated requests for expressions of John- 
son’s good will, his meticulous fears on one occasion that he was 
too easy in his presence, and missed “that awful reverence with 
which he used to contemplate Mr. Samuel Johnson,” reveal genuine 
love. Perhaps the truth is that there was, within the width of 
Boswell’s emotional nature, affection side by side with the desire to 
shelter himself behind the buttress of Johnson’s fame. The failure of 
the poet to carry weight in the counsels of men leads him to adopt 
the device of using his great friends as weapons. Aware that he 
is not taken seriously, he will rather quote the opinion of others 
than express his own disapproval. Thus we find Boswell repeating 
to Hume the saying of Temple that he was the Government’s 
“infidel pensioner” ; to Foote that of Johnson that he was an infidel 
as a dog is an infidel because he had never thought on the subject 
of religion; to Lord Monboddo Johnson’s sarcasm that he talked 
nonsense without knowing it; and many others. Both the “ Tour 
to the Hebrides” and the “ Life of Johnson” called forth a storm 
of protest because of their treatment of living persons. The hos- 
pitality which Boswell received on his journey he repaid with fault- 
finding and even abuse. Having on one occasion mischievously 
persuaded his hostess to offer Dr. Johnson a cold sheep’s head for 
breakfast, he remarked that “Sir Allan seemed displeased at his 
sister’s vulgarity.” At Sir John Dalrymple’s, they “went to bed 
in ancient rooms, which would have better suited the climate of 
Italy in summer, than that of Scotland in the month of November.” 
From the “Life” one might select many more of these indiscre- 
tions; and even the excellent Langton is treated with some 
patronage. The truth is that when Boswell took pen in hand he 
felt himself in a position to repay the slights he had received as 
he went to and fro in the world. The voice of the poet may be 
drowned in the tumult of lesser men; but in the seclusion of the 
study he can shape with effect those sentences which a nervous 
manner has disarmed. He can apportion praise and blame at his 
will, and those who would have scoffed at his oral judgments are 
now struck in the joints of their armour. 

__ It will be remembered that Boswell repeated to Johnson his 
wife’s saying that she had often seen a bear led by a man, but never 
a man led by a bear; and that Johnson in consequence hastened 
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his departure from their house. Obviously, this belongs to a dif- 
ferent category from the indiscretions already noted, since to 
neither of these persons did Boswell wish to give offence. He 
repeated it as an instance of his wife’s humour, and he expected 
Johnson to enjoy the joke. Similarly, scattered through the “ Life,” 
are numberless aspersions on living men set down without intent to 
harm ; and the storm which they raised surprised no one more than 
Boswell The explanation is that Boswell conceived imaginatively 
of Johnson and his circle—as Homer did the siege of Troy, or 
Shakespeare the history of England. His work is that of the poet, 
not the reporter; and in his anxiety to body forth the vision that 
was within him, he neglected the laws of the external world. 


That Boswell inadvertently treated himself with equal rough- 
ness is obvious to all. Mention has been made of the effect of 
music on himself, in his own words. To this Johnson replied, “ If 
it made me such a fool I should never hear it.” Boswell was totally 
unconscious that the speech applied to himself, and he pursued the 
subject in yet further detail. Again, one of the most notorious 
episodes of the Hebrides journey was Boswell’s riot at Corricha- 
tachin. Next day he nervously anticipated Johnson’s visit to his 
bedside, but when that event occurred, he was much relieved by 
the sage’s “indulgence” and “ jocularity,”—-whereas, to the ordinary 
reader, he appears ironically contemptuous. So autocratic a father 
is the poet’s wish to his thought, so deluding are the gleams which 
imagination throws across the hard road of life. 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has shown conclusively that Boswell and 
Johnson were not on terms of friendship at the time of the latter’s 
death; and he regrets the lost picture of the final scene that Bos- 
well would have drawn. Boswell was unlike Johnson, who was 
ready to forgive angry expressions; and it is probable that words 
spoken in haste and suffered to grow cold were re-animated by his 
imagination, as the frozen viper in the countryman’s bosom. There 
had been previous periods of separation when Boswell had brooded 
over offences, till the memory of former scenes of festivity again 
filled his mind, and he hastened up to London. The imaginative 
are prone to resentment, for theirs is the power of calling up scenes 
and re-applying words; and these, removed from the amenities of 
human intercourse, work like poison in the system. 


The sorrows of the man of genius were experienced by Bos- 
well in full measure. A prey to ambition from earliest youth, he 
saw men of meaner capacity passing him in the race. In his forty- 
ninth year he wrote to Temple that he was “ constitutionally unfit 
for any employment.” When his wife died, he was faced with the 
problem of directing the lives of his children. “While she lived, 
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- ] had no occasion almost to think concerning my family . . . I am 
the most helpless of human beings.” It is not surprising that his 
eldest son began to “oppose” him. His affairs were involved, his 
constitution was yielding to habits of intemperance, there was no 
practice at the Bar, and no seat in Parliament. It was indeed: “O 
Temple! Temple! is this realising any of the towering hopes which 
have so often been the subject of our conversations and letters?” 
He did live to see the success of his great biography, but there is an 
uncertainty about the fate of all original works,—and how long it 
has been in finding true estimation! 


The characters of the world are frequently compared with those 
of fiction. There is one trait in Bottom the Weaver which recalls 
the side of Boswell expressed in the memorable letter to Erskine. 
“Let me play Thisby, too,” “Let me play the lion, too,” exclaims 
Bottom, as he foresees their opportunities to win applause. But 
there is something in the closing scene of Boswell’s life which 
recalls not the least beautiful deathbed in fiction. In “ Esmond,” 
Lord Castlewood dies “with a blessing on his lips, and love and 
repentance and kindness in .his manly heart.” And so, the last 
letter which Boswell wrote, or rather dictated, through weakness, to 
his lifelong friend, concluded thus: “God bless you, my dear 


Temple! I ever am your old and affectionate friend here, and, I 
trust, hereafter.” 


AUGUSTUS RALLI. 





THE ART OF FRANZ HALS. 


To Franz Hals belongs the double distinction of having been 
honoured both in Flanders, where he was born, and in Harlem, 
where he lived. Until recently he was reckoned one of the Dutch 
school. But new and very authoritative documents M. Eugéne 
Baie produced in 1900 seem to have established beyond cavil the 
error of this view. 

It has been objected that it were folly to class Franz Hals 
among Flemish painters, because he was only subject to immediate 
Flemish influences for the short space of ten years. That is no 
true standard; he is and remains one of the most undoubted and 
true exponents of the Flemish spirit in art. Man is the fruit of 
his own culture. True, but his maturer developments are subor- 
dinated to the instinctive, almost unconscious, manifestation of his 
original temperament. It is this first layer that makes or mars the 
individual’s genius. It represents a far higher value ultimately 
than the influences of later training and environment. Your 
Franz Hals, born in Flanders, subjected for ten years to the subtle 
atmosphere of Flanders, with his malleable artist’s soul and his 
eager artist’s eye, may go live where you will thereafter—his 
dreams will yet be of crowded Flemish cities, and the rich, varied, 
merry life of the Flemish people. This is, perhaps, particularly 
true of Hals, for, in a sense, he was one of the most uncultured of 
painters. It is not certain that culture is an advantage to a really 
great artist; a modicum of culture he will have, because he is an 
artist. It will be of his own type, however, all the stronger for 
that, but the less polished. There is nothing that stifles instincts 
like civilisation; there is nothing truly great in art that is not 
anchored on instinct. That is why there may be more polite 
knowledge and grace in the eye Van Dyk threw upon his courtier 
world from out one of Charles I.’s palace windows, but there is 
emphatically more truth, more penetrating vigour in the cruder 
outlook of Hals, roaming about the cabarets of old Harlem. Go to 
Flanders this very day, and mix with its crowds—there is some- 
thing there that is crude yet that is almost coarse at times, but is 
profoundly human and natural. It is great because it is simple. 
Something of the childlike untutored simplicity of the Flemish 
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people has passed out through the soul of Franz Hals into his 
work, and has become fixed there. 

But there is another side to the Flemish influence—the love 
of pomp and feast, the gorgeous displays of wealth and fashion, 
medleys of colours, vivid and strong, with much gold and drapery 
and the ornate splendour of Gothic architecture. Very far, this, 
from simplicity—yet, paradoxically, springing from the same 
source ; a childlike instinct that remains simple in itself, but revels 
in the theatrical gaudiness of the passing show. That is why 
Flanders remained Catholic when Holland embraced the new faith ; 
that is why her sons are Catholics to-day, when infidelity is ram- 
pant in the rest of the land. : 

This side of the Flemish outlook is very visible in the art of 
Franz Hals. There is a voluptuous delight in soft draperies and 
rich furs, delicately coloured scarves of silk, and heavy velvet hang- 
ings, the play of light on jewels, and the silvery flash of swords, 
golden embroidery on proud banners, that gleam gaily in the sun. 
There is nothing of the stolidity of Holland: it is all unmistakably 
Flemish. But these trappings and luxurious things that feast the 
eye are not the real Franz Hals—merely a mood of the tempera- 
ment of his race. The real Franz Hals is to be seen in the faces— 
clear, strong, simple with the simplicity of humanity, yet complex, 
too, in their way. No one can mistake these faces; they are 
Flemish faces, even when they are not the faces of Flemings. 
The whole energy and character of the race is there, with its keen 
note of independence and its democratic pride, its joy in work, its 
childish delights in the rewards of work. The proud civic history 
of Flemish cities is written there with all the freedom and local 
prejudices of the burghers, the pomp of merchant princes, the 
bonhomie of its women and its poor, the light-hearted gaiety of its 
pleasures, the stern ambitions of its world-scouring fleets. 

Racial virility is the keynote of the art of Franz Hals. 

It is a secret modern art seems to have largely lost. In be- 
coming more cosmopolitan, art has lost much of its vigour. There 
is less room for instinct, more for the veneer of culture. A com- 
mon level is being found by men of all types and all lands: what 
rises above the level is considered eccentric and dangerous. We 
turn out every year with the regularity of well appointed factories 
large masses of excellent pictures, the best of which adorn the 
Paris or the Munich Salon, or our own Royal Academy. There is 
no sign of virility, of strength, of lasting life in any of them. They 
are all near the common level; the level is high; true, but it is 
monotonous. 

The study of the Flemish and Dutch schools leads one to 
wonder whether it is not just here that we moderns fail, in our 
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attempt, resolute in some cases, unconscious in others, to divorce 
racial feeling from artistic expression. The very highest art, of 
course, is not racial: that may be frankly admitted. Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Michael Angelo, Da Vinci were not racial; they 
were at once narrower and wider. They were narrower in that 
their work was the expression of their individual soul; they were 
wider in that their individual soul happened to beat in unison with 
the soul of the whole vast race of men. Such as these are un- 
affected in their essentials by the accidents of history. But we 
mean the great artists who are not quite in the Olympus. Their 
genius is not transcendent enough to impose itself on the race; 
in our own day they often seek to be wide, broad, representative, 
cosmopolitan, cultured. Franz Hals, and those who rank with 
him, were content with a narrower outlook: they were frankly 
racial—sometimes crudely parochial. But they touched bottom at 
once; they got to the truth, and they gave us the truth. They 
sometimes forgot the varnish and veneer of culture; these things 
are not missed in the burst of splendid, vivid truth they gave us. 

We have reduced art to a science, and art criticism to a com- 
plicated Chinoiserte, because we have forced on both a common 
denominator too low for the very greatest, too high for the vast 
majority of the rest. We have allowed our mania for standardising, 
for levelling, for classifying and ordering, to invade the realm of 
art. These are things that require sweeping away. We must get 
back to a simpler outlook, even if it appear to be narrower—an 
outlook that will give us the tragic truth of a Rembrandt or the 
jovial truth of a Franz Hals, expressing in terms of great art, some 
definite thing—the soul of a nation, an epoch, a race. 


DIPLOMATICUS. 





THE STUDY OF SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 


THE study of social questions is the most delightful of studies. 
Nothing else is so interesting, so fascinating, once you have well 
begun. And you can begin anywhere—that is the beauty of it. 
But not with a complete system of sociology: that waits for the 
old student. A beginner should begin, that’s all. Begin anywhere, 
at any point, plunge in, make a start, and your brains will do the 
rest. You will go in for “courses of study” by and by, at first your 
own little problem is only this: When shall I begin? 

This is written for those who have studied little or nothing, 
or only empty fancy things. Do not dilly-dally any longer, begin 
the study of social questions, and you will never regret it. 

Take something, anything but the Budget, for a start; the 
feeding of pauper children, or the why and wherefore of the House 
of Lords, as you like, only begin, and then work into the subject 
till you can see round it a bit, and you will live! Your brain will 
act, and your feelings will move, and everything around you in 
your village or city will become significant. You will take an 
interest in your fellows, in all they do, in all your ancestors have 
done or tried to do, in your parish council, your county council, 
your mighty borough over-lords, your country’s Parliament, the 
Parliaments and peoples of France, Germany, America, Japan, and 
of all the British Empire, and then even India will interest you, 
for India is a good test of genuine interest in social questions. 
Yes, indeed, your mind will grow, and you will soon want to know 
all about every hole and corner of the earth: Saghalien, Wei-hai- 
wei, Kiao-chau, Riga, Helsingfors, Reikiavik, Heligoland, The 
Hague, Issy-les-Moulineaux, Agadir, Fez, Tripoli, Port Said, San 
Stefano, Albania, Adrianople, Prizrend, Koweit, Trincomalee ; and 
you will then be sorry that at school you always turned sulky when 
the geography lesson began. It is a masterful process. 

Well, to be practical with you and set you an easy first lesson, 
suppose you begin with your daily newspaper: your daily news- 
paper, which, of course, is better than any other. If you do not 
read the newspapers, and some simple people do not, for some 
unearthly reason, then do so. Begin with a good daily like 
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I really must not name it, and the Editor would not let me, any- 
way, for you will know in good time, if you do not already, that it 
is a hot point of debate in real life which newspaper a sane man 
must read to please his fellows. You will find that some men 
swear by their daily paper. And some would almost challenge to 
mortal combat anyone who dared to ask: Which daily paper do 
you take in? Though that, after all, is not so terrible a question 
as: Which daily paper takes you in? As you are a beginner, 
know your man before you try to find out what paper he reads. 
So read several at first, and settle on one, if you cannot afford two, 
and keep its sacred name a secret to yourself, even in the tram and 
the railway train, if you can. 

There are two ways of reading a daily; one, simply to read it. 
The other, to study it as a human document, or better still, as a 
mirror. A good daily paper like the intelligently read is 
marvellously interesting. All the world silently dances before you, 
and you can almost hear the piping; certainly you can see the 
pipers, with half an eye, and who pays for them, if you use both. 
It is sometimes quite fun to watch the game of life through this 
daily looking glass. Cynically or simplissimusly, study your daily 
paper, keenly and thoughtfully—it may be for you the opening into 
a new life, a Wonderland. 

Then two things remain. First, do not stop at the news- 
paper: you may go deeper at once, and there are three influences 
ready to carry you down. Books, personal social effort, and 
political work. 

If you have read “ Felix Holt,” you may remember the reply 
of Felix to the Rev. Rufus Lyon’s question :— 


“Then you have a strong interest in the great political 
movements of these times,’ said Mr. Lyon, with a perceptible 
flashing of the eyes. 

“*T should think so. I despise every man who has not— 


>” 


or having it, doesn’t try to rouse it in other men. 


Eight chapters later, Mr. Lyon himself says something to Felix 
worth putting into memory :— 


“You yourself are a lover of freedom, and a bold rebel 
against usurping authority. But the right to rebellion is the 
right to seek a higher rule, not to wander in mere lawlessness.” 


You might study what this higher rule should be, put against 
usurping authority. This would lead you to seek for the difference 
between the old, wild, aimless battle for mere liberty, and the 
modern attempt to order the State so as to bring all men equally 
into subjection with equal freedom to all. In doing so you may 
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discover what is the difference between the political parties, be- 
tween Liberals and Conservatives, Tariff Reformers and Unionists, 
between Radicals and the Labour Party, Feminists and Suffragists. 
Moreover, while studying your way through these points you may 
see also why some active reformers do not think so much of the 
second influence named, personal social effort. The full answers 
to these questions will come only as you put yourself more and 
more under the two main influences of books and politics. 

Anyway, read something for yourself, and try to do some- 
thing for the State. Vital books on the great leading questions 
are cheap, and some of them easier reading than most novels, in 
fact, many of the finest social studies are novels, as “ Alton Locke,” 
“Looking Backward,” “ Equality,” “News from Nowhere,” “Num- 
ber Five John Street,” “Ring in the New,” “A Modern Utopia,” 
“The Jungle,” “The New Machiavelli,” and not forgetting such 
books as Plato’s Republic, Bacon’s New Atlantis, More’s Utopia, 
Harrington’s Oceana, Swift’s satirical tales, and Hawthorne’s 
Blithesdale Romance. 

And good work is always waiting to be done in every village, 
town, and suburb, on the Council, and off the Council. There is 
work for hundreds of Webbs and Rowntrees, and Charles Booths. 
Study your local affairs, and take part in them. Get a knowledge 
of the history of local government, and of the particular form of 
it the place is under where you live. Watch the work done as 
recorded in the local papers, or go listen to the discussions in 
Council that are always public and always attended badly by the 
public. When some special question comes to the front take your 
part, be a citizen. Qualify yourself for a councillorship, and get 
it if you can! Do something, if only vote. We must all be awake 
and work away in all our little spheres, or else the world will stand 
still. Thus, go ahead, and make your mistakes ; even parish coun- 
cillors make them sometimes. 

The other thing that remains to be done is to study some special 
question, or set of questions—be a minor specialist. After you 
have wakened to the life and movement around you, and have 
begun to take a part in it, after a time of intelligent study of news- 
papers, pamphlets, and reviews, after a careful reading of your 
foundation books, then, keeping up the general, go in for the 
particular also. It seems to be every man’s duty to make himself 
master of something, perhaps because that is one sure way of 
mastering himself, and till then he is not of much service to the 
community. All real and true reformers, they who have the great 
spirit and mean to do things, and finally do them, to the joy of 
their country, think at first of mastering and reforming everything. 
You can almost tell the stage reformers are in by the number of 
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separate subjects they try to teach to their fellows. Soon they 
are heard to cry, “ Pardon me, I am too sudden bold; to teach a 
teacher ill beseemeth me!”—for they are honest fellows, not over 
vain, these true reformers, and they are not long in taking for 
deeper study and full mastery one or two suitable subjects. 

That is the way for us all; one eye looking at the general 
scheme of things, and two looking at some of the grand details. 
Newspapers, pamphlets, books, great books, special books, finally 
Blue Books! Follow this plan faithfully, and you may become 
anything. 

I have tried to make a serious matter interesting by writing 
for the man in the moon, the vague and dreamy far-off fellow 
who has lived till now bored with himself and all things, cursing 
his leisure hours, or wasting time in frivolity; who has never yet 
seen anything to do worth his special attention because no one has 
led him up to the real problems of life, the only truly interesting 
things. If such a man-sluggard is yawning over this little effort 
to move him, I say to him, go to your reading room, go to your free 
library, and begin the study of social questions, and if you have the 
elements of manhood and citizenship in you, and I am sure we all 
have, you will soon see and feel as others do, that the most delight- 
ful, the most satisfying of all studies, is the study of social 
questions. 


HEDLEY V. STOREY. 














“THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY.” 


I BELIEVE the simple message of Art is Self-forgetfulness. There 
is little, after all, to be learned by the average reader from mind- 
stunning philosophical treatises on Art, and the “zsthetic judg- 
ment” (which is so dear to the Kantian student), stripped of its 
difficulties, practically amounts to this simple message. In all Art, 
in its power of appeal and method of presentation, the ultimate end 
apparently is the death of the egotistical and the birth of the uni- 
versal nature in man. One is quite safe in saying that the soul 
which ever is revolving itself before its own retina, the mind that, 
Narcissus-like, ever looks at its own reflection, the spirit that sees 
itself as always the weaver at the loom of Time, is morbid, weak, 
and impotent. True, it may well be said that thought zs the duty 
that lies nearest to us, but Carlyle knew exactly what his age was 
ailing from. Only one person is immune from the disease of 
Wertherism, and that one is the scientific psychologist. Art comes 
to drive Mackenzie and Werther from your heart; its object is the 
shifting of the individual’s interest from the self. It is in this 
mission that Tragedy shows its characteristic artistic nature. Being 
universal, it teaches that Men are, and always must be, greater than 
Man. 

Immediately the question of the relation between Morality and 
Art arises here. I have treated this phase in a previous number.! 
A few remarks should be sufficient. 

With undue emphasis it has been insisted that Tragedy is 
robbed to a large extent of its artistic value when used as the 
instrument of a moral code. As it displays and drives home some 
great moral truth, it easily assumes the nature of a reform pam- 
phlet, and loses for ever the joy of an eternal thing. We say Art is 
infinite. By that we mean it is self-conditioned; nothing can at 
any time add to its excellence, and it exists for every age of the 
world. AZnone may never, never more behold earth’s artistry ; 
never see more the morning mist sweep through her tall dark pines, 
nor see them overlaid with narrow moonlit slips of silver cloud. 
But they are still there, and with them the melodious nightingale. 


I. “* Art for Art's Sake.”” November, 1912. 
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“Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird, 

No hungry generations tramp thee down ; 

The song I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient times by emperor and clown. 

Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn, 

The same that oft-times hath 

Charm’d magic casements opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 


Can a man, then, view the grandeur of the starry skies and not 
feel the majesty of the moral law? 

At no time in the world’s history did Art ever lose a power 
and appeal that were both strong and deep. In the web of a 
nation’s existence, in the warp and woof of a people’s weaving, the 
artist, be he poet, painter, or musician, has ever kept busy his 
shuttle of silver and gold. There is before men’s eyes a tapestry 
of life. The glory of Greece and the grandeur of Rome you find 
in the treasury of Art. The Venus of Milo, the unfinished sym- 
phony of Schubert, the matchless Kubla Khan of Coleridge are 
deep music shaping the lives of men. Was there any time when 
La Gioconda beheld the backs of men? Did Pater talk in fine 
madness of Leonardo’s masterpiece? “Hers is the head upon 
which all ‘the ends of the world are come, and the eyelids are a 
little weary—set it for a moment beside one of those white Greek 
goddesses or beautiful women of antiquity, and how would they be 
troubled by this beauty into which the soul with all its maladies 
has passed: all the thoughts and experience of the world have 
etched and moulded these, in that which they have of power to 
refine and make expressive the outward form, the animalism of 
Greece, the lust of Rome, the mysticism of the middle ages, the 
return of the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. She is older 
than the rocks among which she sits: like the vampire she has been 
dead many times, and learned the secrets of the grave: and has 
been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen day about her: 
and trafficked for strange webs with Eastern merchants.”? It is 
not the millionaire, the plutocrat, the captain of industry, that 
shapes a nation’s destiny. Why are they proud? Because of their 
marble founts, their fair orange mounts? “Because red-lin’d ac- 
counts are richer than the songs of Grecian years? Why in the 
name of glory are they proud?” No, it is the music makers and 
the dreamers of dreams, it is the Iliad or the Sophocles or the 
Shakespeare that “can trample an empire down.” They are the 
moral forces of the world. 


2. Pater’s ‘‘ Renaissance.’”’ 
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The great tragedy, then, to be a work of Art, must have some 
mighty dynamic in it. Behind its sensuous shapes it must present 
the idea of a strong and invisible reality. Action and character 
are but the vestures of this living idea, which is Beauty and Truth. 
In this way a tragic work may fail in two directions. First, it may 
contain no grand absorbing idea; second, its imperfections may 
prevent it from giving to that idea a coherence and unity in the 
midst of variety. Art rejoices in keeping its unity amid a thousand 
particulars. Tragedy failing here approaches Realism; to be Art 
it must exemplify the universal. 

All this indicates that Tragedy has as its function what may 
be called “ Self-obliviscence”: the individual is lifted out of him- 
self. From his own sphere of personal emotions he is translated 
to that one where these emotions are universal. Just as the man 
in the clock tower cannot detect the ticking of his watch as the 
minutes of the monster clang through the building, so the individual 
cannot hear the beating of his heart amid the heavy throbs of the 
world’s breast. His finger leaves his own pulse as he seeks the 
hand of humanity. The personal dangers that accompany the sel- 
fish interest in its isolation are changed for the impersonal dangers 
of men. Tragedy shows a man that he cannot pursue this self of 
his entirely, but displays the “organic filaments” that bind him to 
his fellows: it seeks to “write him down as one who loves his 
fellow-men.” You can never acquit Macbeth, you can never wholly 
love Lear, you can never forgive Othello. But “ye are my 
brethren, hence my rage and sorrow.” Surely, then, the function 
and ultimate end of Tragedy is Self-obliviscence. 

Students of the theory of Tragedy, so far as I have 
observed, have busied themselves so much with methods and 
ways of working that the “function” has been neglected or over- 
looked. To say that a tragic creation leaves us sad or elevated, 
despairing or exultant, is merely to point out the way in which 
Tragedy arrives at its function. Students such as Aristotle and 
Hegel devote their attention to method. 

The first requirement of Tragedy, apparently, is Imitation: 
yes, but with a caveat: If I were to say that Oscar Ashe is 
“just” a murderer in the part of Othello, I surely could see Bill 
Sikes murdering Nancy in some London den. Let a man ask him- 
self why he doesn’t want to call the policeman at the door to 
immediately arrest the “sooty Moor,” or apprehend the terrible 
wife-beater Punch! It is because he is “a thousand leagues from 
earth”: it is because it is not Realism. The artistic creation must 
point to a “beyond,” and if no higher than Nature must always 
remain Plato’s “noble lie.” The pleasure that arises from Tragedy 
the Art—for pleasure it must be to this modern world, which can- 
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not wear a hair shirt, or bare its back to a scourge—does not have 
its origin in life-like effect. The “Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,” 
with its modern following, made this mistake, I think. But the 
pleasure of Tragedy is rather an esthetic one, and it is the sweet- 
ness that comes with the tang of sorrow: not purely imitative power 
makes pain pleasure. “The art of Imitation is the worthless mis- 
tress of a worthless friend, and the parent of a worthless progeny.” 

Aristotle and Hegel have given definitions of the methods and 
immediate effects of artistic Tragedy. From a study of such ex- 
ponents it can be seen that an ample definition for all types is 
difficult to arrive at on account of its comprehensive nature. Are 
we to be left trembling and in despair? Are we to go away full 
of pity and fear? Is the poor bank clerk going to drive his pen 
with pessimism deep down in his heart, or is he to rush out into 
the world determined to do a far, far better thing than he has ever 
done, and find a far, far better rest than he has ever known? Is 
man to be a puppet “ troubling deaf heaven with his bootless cries,” 
or is he to “ maintain his own ways before Him”? Is he to be the 
arena of good powers that strive with each other, or in his soul 
must Ormuzd still fight with Ahriman, the Prince of Peace with 
the powers of Darkness? Such are the questions meeting any 
definition. 

Aristotle, in whose debt the world in such questions must ever 
stand, thinks that the function of Tragedy is “to effect through 
pity and fear the xafapois (Katharsis) or purgation of these emo- 
tions.” Now this word «xafapois has been a source of vexation to 
the critics, and, as Aristotle broke his promise to give it full ex- 
planation, there has been a division on its interpretation: Poor 
Aristotle has been mightily abused over this. It was not politic 
even for him to use a “ wait and see”; does he use a metaphor or 
not in speaking of this “purgation”? Is the “ purgation” medical 
or moral? The famous Bernays has favoured the former, while 
Corneille has chosen the latter interpretation. The question is 
whether in Tragedy does the work aim at driving out the impurities 
of the mind by moral force, or does it produce a healthy mind by 
expelling the emotions of pity and fear which it first created. 

In all probability the middle way is the safe way. On the 
one hand, since we argued that Tragedy has great moral force, it 
would appear that the purgation is moral. On the other hand, if 
we are to believe that in man there is a “ natural hunger after sorrow 
and weeping,” and to consider the method of how pity and fear are 
to be treated, then this purgation seems to be homeopathic. In 
Tragedy we can indulge these emotions, have a “good cry,” and 
yet not have the pain and anguish that follow them in real life: 
only by exciting these emotions can they be allayed: the calm can 
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only come after the storm. It was for “madder music” that the 
lover who was “ faithful in his fashion” called—music that drives 
the devil from a man’s heart, after having stirred that breast to 
frenzy. 

“Tf music be the food of love, play on! 

Give me excess of it, that surfeiting 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again! it had a dying fall. 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour! enough, no more! 

Tis not so sweet now as it was before.”5 


But by xafapois we mean more than a mere outlet of the emotions 
of pity and fear; there must be an esthetic satisfaction. Having 
their place in Art, these emotions become nobler as they become 
more impersonal and universal. In a way they are mot associated 
with the particular hero, and in another they are mo¢ connected 
with our own individual safety. The feelings of pity and fear 
are so blended to produce the awe that pervades our whole being. 


Tragedy at the first was a wild thing; having no laws or 
restrictions, it ran riot in bacchic ecstasy. But it soon came under 
the canons of Art, and here the feelings of pity and fear were 
banished for pleasure and calm. This pleasure can be divided 
into two—that part arising from the excitement of the action, and 
that from the forgetfulness of self. The soldier, when apart from 
Dryden’s specification of the zest of his life, finds his joy in “guns 
and drums and wounds.” The only defence for modern brutal 
hunting is that men do love to see creatures “die game.” The 
unhappy ending is a necessity of true Tragedy. 


Until recently the hero of Tragedy had to be built on a grand 
scale. “No comets tell us of the death of beggars, but the heavens 
themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” Hamlet was Prince 
of Denmark. Lear was King of Britain. Othello was Generalissimo 
of Venice. We all know Aristotle’s great man—with splendid con- 
ditions the virtuous; “within the narrow circle of a bourgeois 
existence a great action is hardly capable of being unfolded.” But 
the psychological interest is stronger in these days. It began in 
the red pages of Richardson, and lives in the analytical studies of 
Arnold Bennet. 

The hero must not be too good or too bad for Aristotle. The 
suffering that overtakes innocence, as it shocks and disquiets, 
couldn’t enter Aristotelian Tragedy. The hero must contribute to 
his suffering, not so much by malicious intent as by error. Thus, 


3. “ Twelfth Night.” 
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his definition is not final, and Job still can have a place in Tragedy. 
But perhaps something can be said for wise old Aristotle yet. 
Apparently Cordelia and Antigone are perfect types of innocence 
overwhelmed by ruin: yet is it not the case that even in them there 
were defects and imperfections which, if taken as evil in its widest 
sense, contribute to the catastrophe? I know that one actress so 
played Cordelia that old Dr. Johnson would have sent her “ off to 
bed” for her obstinacy. 


Hegel, again, holds that the tragic hero is the centre of a con- 
flict between two moral forces which are equally good. In em- 
phasizing this “conflict” Hegel has been blamed for “ forgetting 
the dying bird.” But he was right in insisting on the “action” 
before the “suffering” in Tragedy. These moral powers in other 
forms of Art are harmonised, but “here they have left Olympus, 
have entered human wills, and now meet ‘as foes.” The reader 
may recollect Shelley’s scathing remarks on Michael Angelo’s 
“Bacchus” in his “ Age of Pericles.” Now Hegel finds the tragic 
moment in the “ self-division of the ethical substance”: the catas- 
trophe follows from the exclusive demands of both forces, and the 
hero identifying himself who//y with one of them marches to meet 
his doom. 


“Character is Destiny” is the Hegelian conception of the 
nature of Tragedy; as men sow, they shall reap: the deeds and 
action of the play are the fruits of character. Still, Hegel’s interest 
does not lie in the character, but he dwells on ancient drama in its 
presentment of the conflict between two good powers. While he 
believes that the action of Tragedy is born of character, he will 
not admit that evil has or necessarily has any part in the story. 
It is “eternal justice” that affords the reconciliation, and by deny- 
ing the claims of either of these forces to exceed those of the 
other, it brings those opposing powers together harmoniously in 
the death of the hero. 


In two respects, then, do Aristotle and Hegel differ. Man for 
Aristotle in the tragic art is under a fatalism. For Hegel man is 
“the author of his proper woe.” Then, while the former admits 
evil, the latter will have nothing of it in his hero. Which, then, is 
more correct in his account of suffering ? 


Very often the whole tragic act appears to arise from abnormal 
conditions—the mind may be unhinged or the willing instrument 
of a supernatural power. The play of accident, too, is the fulcrum 
of many a tragic story. If these two considerations are presented 
we find that, although their value is appreciable, it does not hold 
such an important place in the production of the catastrophe. The 
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vision of the dagger did not account for Duncan’s murder, and the 
prophecies on the heath did merely articulate the half-formed in- 
tentions already latent in the mind of Macbeth. 

It is also true that the hero of Tragedy is often “terribly 
unlucky ”—it is a man who is unlucky that is the favourite of 
Aristotle. The unhappy ending of “Othello” and “Lear,” and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” seem to hinge on mere accident. The pity 
of it that the fateful handkerchief was dropped! How sad the 
Friar’s message was delayed! How cruel that one quick step of 
Edgar lets not Cordelia die! Still, in spite of all this, the element 
of “unluckiness” is very rare in the best artistic creations. Thé 
reader or spectator, if observant of the connection between charac- 
ter and action, will see that the “unlucky” element enters only 
when that connection is well marked. The accident may accele- 
rate the catastrophe, but there is the awareness that, apart from 
accident, the end must come. There is the consummation of 
dramatic art in that divine touch of Shakespeare where Othello 
threatens his hate for the brawler who might have “twinn’d with 
him.” “Cassio, I love thee, but never more be officer of mine.” 
The causal connection, then, bétween character and action is of 
the highest importance, and an attempt to subordinate this connec- 
tion to the play of mere accident must depreciate the creation as 


a work of Art. 


Mr. Bradley, in an amplification of the Hegelian theory of 
Tragedy, says that “it (Tragedy) portrays a self division and self 
waste of spirit or a division of spirit involving ‘conflict 
and waste.” In this statement, Mr. Bradley claims to 
include those tragic productions whose conflict lies in 
“ethical substance,” and those which present a complex 
personality of good and evil. Hegelian theory would include 
“Macbeth” only if two good forces were seen in conflict, and we 
must find in every tragedy some endowment of virtue that may 
compensate for the loss of “ spiritual value.” 


Again, Mr. Bradley holds that the catastrophe has nothing 
to do with “ justice” or “universal ends”; it shows what he calls 
“the violent annulling of the division of spirit.” Hegel, on the 
contrary, sees in the catastrophe an “eternal justice,” an ultimate 
power that rules a harmony. 

The best definition of Tragedy, then, might be this, that “it is 
a story dramatically represented, which exhibits in the person of 
highly wrought character the painful and inscrutable elements in 
human life, but at the same time exhibits the dignity and nobility 
of human suffering.” Death must be the end of it all, for death, 
with its dangers and fears, brings before us the environment of a 
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great tragic hero. Of a high personality rather than of Aristotle's 
rank, he must be very like us—we must be able to enter him for 
the time. That he should be good to the fault of perfection is not 
necessary, and we agree with Aristotle in having him neither a 
“monstrosity of virtue,” nor yet a “very devil.” His greatness is 
his ruin, and in the one-sided interest of his being he is carried 
along the maelstrom of action to destruction. In him men must 
see the heights of human nature in the depths of doom. Just as 
Napoleon, in “defeat and disaster at Leipzig was driven by a 
million bayonets back upon Paris, clutched like a wild beast 
banished to Elba,” and escaping thence by the force of his genius, 
retook an empire, so will our hero, amid pain and weariness and 
agony, escape those ills, and turn these necessities into glorious 
gains. Death has no sting for him, nor grave its victory. It is 
this “ grandness ” in human nature, this bravery in “ keeping Destiny 
at arm’s length, if but for an hour,” this unconquerable soul in man 
that gives us the feeling of calm and peace. The Restoration 
dramatists are only too ridiculous when they have Cordelia married 
and Romeo and Juliet united. It is quite true what a critic has 
said—‘“that the noble endurance of pain that rends the heart is 
the source of much that is best worth having in Tragedy.” And 
this feeling of reconciliation must be obvious in a tragic creation. 
Murder is never Art, and Emerson was right in saying, “ No artistic 
work leaves us depressed.” The statue of “Laocoon” is not de- 
pressing, and the “ Cenci” may fail in artistic value. To be unable 
to say what exactly is the reconciliation is not the same thing as to 
deny it. In this region of the Sublime we indeed feel with Words- 
worth that we are greater than we know. 


We have seen that one aspect of the reconciliation was the 
manifestation of the nobility of human nature; there is another 
aspect of it in the “ justice” of the whole play. In haste we must 
say that “ poetic justice” is not what is meant here ; for everybody 
knows that in tragedy the art, as in life, each man does not get his 
proper share of praise or whipping. Nor, again, is this idea of 
justice a “criminalistic” one, where the hero gets all he deserves 
for having opposed the good. It is not with the fate of the hero 
itself that this feeling of justice is born, but in the fact that evil 
never conquers in the end. Iago did not prosper, although the 
great Othello died: the stars in their courses fight for the good. 


Evil, as has been said, has no place in the Hegelian conception 
of Tragedy. Antigone is his ideal, but he would never admit Mac- 
beth or Richard III. Can it be held that these latter are tragic 
heroes? Already, in answer to Hegel, we have said that in every 
Tragedy there must be evil to bring about the catastrophe. Human 
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imperfections are evil in its widest sense, and, further, the conflict 
of the two good powers has an evil element. It is unnecessary to 
conduct a philosophical enquiry into the problem of Good becoming 
Evil, but it is sufficient to say that immediately one of these two 
“good powers” is emphasized in exclusive claim, it becomes Evil. 
It is in the victory over this Evil that Antigone and Cordelia die. 


So behind all human powers and purposes there is an ultimate 
power of justice. It is zo¢ Fate that fixes the deeds and characters 
of men; no, rather it is the Moral Necessity. Man is forbidden to 
oppose the whole world by the particular in itself. The tragic 
hero does this, and must for ever rest in the “everlasting -No.” 
The moral laws have definite spheres which may collide in the 
mind of a man with tragic result. Tragedy, like all Art, is the 
corrective to this, and man sees himself, with others, sub specie 
eternitatis. This, then, is the “ function” of Tragedy—that in its 
issue it restores harmony to its conflicting particulars, and enables 
us to see life “steadily, and see it whole.” In man’s outlook on 
the world, things and men, it demands Self-obliviscence. 


STUART TEGGART, M.A. 





FACTS AND PRINCIPLES. 


THE biggest liars in the world are Facts. Because they achieve 
no permanence except that of impermanence and protean develop- 
ment, passing from shape to shape, now larger and now smaller, 
but always utterly false. A principle may be perfectly true, and 
still all its facts untrue. Indeed, facts so-calied are only at the 
best provisional pegs, on which to hang some useful and creative 
idea. No proper fact has been discovered yet, or even exists. 
Mathematicians and men of science imagine they possess a visiting 
acquaintance with these elusive variables, but they simply deceive 
themselves. Their facts have been and always will be disputed 
to the end of time. The mathematicians, and men of science, like 
vendors of quack medicines, assume a great deal too much. And 
then, when everything for the while that we can think of has been 
said, what at bottom are Space and Time, the conditions? Has 
even Kant or Bergson uttered the last word about them? The 
part, it has often been maintained, may be greater than the whole, 
and parallel straight lines may meet at last. Yes, all the old land- 
marks are gone or going. What will not the New Mathematics 
assert and prove, and with quite as much right and reason as Euclid. 
His axioms and postulates have all been tried and found wanting, 
and, like discrowned kings, they yield up their ancient thrones to 
new rivals, who, in their turn, will be superseded by new pretenders 
in the immediate or distant future. In short, what is any fact but 
a temporary point of view or standing ground? Our grasp fol- 
lows our reach, and extends every day, sight succeeds vision, and 
the dream becomes reality. The exact sciences are often the most 
absurd and inexact. When fact and logic are thrown at us, we 
know we stand in the neighbourhood of some gigantic fresh fal- 
lacy. The word fact invariably covers a multitude of assumptions. 
It is usually a more or less loose symbol, that does not in the least 
explain what it professes to explain, or represent what it wishes to 
represent, and bears no real relation to anything. It may please, 
it does please, theorists, but not those who look deeper and pene- 
trate the surface of things. Facts, like words, are wise men’s 
counters, they do but reckon by them—but they are the money 
of fools. 
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The truth is, only the artist sees, only the poet knows, only 
the thinker can interpret the underlying principle. And even 
they do but express inarticulately the ineffable. Each verity 
creates its own medium, its own atmosphere, its own conditions, 
and legend and myth contain a great deal more certitude than the 
most solid facts. The mistake has been, to assume the same 
milieu for all. We shall find truth rather in architecture, in pic- 
tures, in poems, in music, in sculpture, in form, and colour, and 
heavenly discords, than in the world’s rubbish-heap of accumulated 
and established history. It has been beautifully said that the 
saddest sight on earth is a child crying over a broken toy. Nay, 
far sadder still, a strong man or woman weeping over a broken 
fact, or friendship, or idol—the ruins of a world. Vanity of vani- 
ties, said the preacher, all is vanity. 


“La vie est vaine, 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de haine, 
Et puis bonjour! 
La vie est breve, 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de reve— 
Et puis bonsoir !” 


“On entre, on crie, 
Et c’est la vie ; 

On crie, on sort, 
Et cest la mort.” 


These exquisite French epigrams deal faithfully with their 
subject, the life of facts. But, thank God, we are not dependent 
even upon scientific facts, or the bleating of tame professors wan- 
dering in a wilderness of single instances in search of the right 
formula that never comes. But surely we have long outgrown the 
Brodwissenschaft stage of thought and life. It is not Science that 
will carry on the main evolution of things, certainly not Science 
alone, but the background of Science, the hegemonic principles 
whose pulsations mark the universal rhythm. Not any “concep- 
tual shorthand,” but those dear, delightful heresies, which are the 
very life-blood of the world. Sanguis martyrum semen ecclesia. 
Yes, but even more truly still, sanguis hereticorum semen mundi. 

Just now there seems approaching a singular reversion to 
type, a return to the gregarious or common life, the undifferen- 
tiated mob with the morals of the pack, and the law of the pack, 
the reign of brute numbers and the crowned arithmocracy. But 
there must be a divine dialectic beneath this movement—vox 
populi vox dei. Life often returns on itself, to make a mightier 
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push forward, the blind infallible leap of faith into the outer dark- 
ness, the veil which is God—dark with excess of light. And yet 
the psychic really rules in the most unlikely and most unspiritual 
places. Dead matter has no meaning or existence now. Stocks 
and stones can hardly be called inanimate, and may conceivably 
possess moral and immoral relations. We have made too many 
false beginnings. And, as the Indian novel commences with the 
wife and mother, where the English novel ends, so our philosophy 
must start anew in the more fruitful soil of eternal values and 
cosmic experiences. We must recognise the divine right of every 
subject, to create (so to speak) principles in accordance with its 
own character, and not to take over alien principles from alien 
subjects, however ancient and venerable. There is too much 
chatter in these days, and too little reflexion. We want a revival 
of the old Court officials at Byzantium, called the Royal Silen- 
tiaries, the Silent Service of confidential privy councillors. Just 
now we find an unholy appetite for facts, in biographies and the 
posthumous publications of authors’ waste paper baskets, with 
every trivial or sordid detail painted in bold relief—refuse that can 
never be of the slightest use or inspiration to anyone but scaven- 
gers. Why all this babble about elements and electrons, this 
amazing outburst of learned ignorance, when we are in the presence 
of life full and whole and challenging? There is more hope for 
the future, in the Roman Church, with its poetry and saints and 
Catholic conception, than in the glorified minutie of a pedantic 
Science that cannot see the principles for the particles. Tyrrell 
and Loisy have struck a truer note than most of our 
Protestant divines, and the vain jangles of professorial harps. 
The great and glorious method of Science, with its Priestley, has 
isolated oxygen. But it remained for a Tyrrell to universalise and 
immortalise the hunger of the heart for eternity. “O Master, Thou 
Lover of souls, to know Thee is perfect righteousness—yea, to 
know Thy Power is the root of immortality.” Tout casse, tout 
lasse, tout passe, et tout rendit. To see the infinite in the infini- 
tesimal, to see the universal in the particular, and the whole in 
everything—and to see God immanent in all, and immanent be- 
cause He is so supremely transcendent—this must be the task of 
the twentieth century. 

Teachers of our time, especially those who occupy chairs they 
do not fill, have grown dreadfully timid. They remind us of a 
certain prawn which when frightened turns blue, its night colour, 
and so escapes detection. A generous purple hue pervades their 
books and lectures, when they tread on delicate or dangerous 
ground, while they take refuge in vague generalities and cautious 
circumlocutions and equivocal ambiguities. They speak like the 
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oracle at Delphi (also written Delphos), in doubtful language, like 
the famous “ Aio te, AZacide, Romanos vincere posse.” They dare 
not deliver their souls. The fashion of the professorial counten- 
ance is altered, and returns to the old classical complexion, 
“steeped in prejudice and port.” Purpureo bibit ore nectar. They 
“colligate”” details, spin beautiful ropes of gossamer, pile “fact ” 
upon “ fact,” factumque imponere facto, point the moral till it loses 
all point and significance, and carefully (religiously) avoid every 
awkward inference. We have, to use the language of biology, too 
much katabolism and too little of the metabolism, which is life. 
We are told that when organisms become perfect they begin to 
die. The same may be said of most teachers, always excepting 
Dr. Karl Pearson. When they have won the prizes sought they 
begin to die. They forget that though they have need of God, 
the Revealer of Truth, He also has need of them—their loyalty to 
the light of Truth at whatever cost. They must not be afraid to 
unmask “ facts,” and, if we may employ a metaphor from the new 
mathematics, to “meta-geometrise.” “All conceptual systems of 
the human mind have a merely conditional truth depending on cir- 
cumstances,” and the position of the time. Speculation, wisely or 
even unwisely directed, is the stormy petrel of all real advance, 
whether in science, or philosophy, or religion. Knowledge cannot 
halt, to save dying creeds or crowns. And when Science speaks 
through the imaginative genius of a Kepler, it never speaks in vain. 


“The poetry of old hath never fled, 
And Science gives us back our living dead 
In lovelier visions.” 


Everything now has been cast into the crucible of criticism, 
ancient thoughts, and ancient thrones, and nothing will come out 
exactly the same as before. The world is on the make again. 
But we may be sure of this, that the golden calf will never more 
return to rule and fool the nations. Miss Harrison, in her last 
brilliant book, makes religious origins go back to collective think- 
ing and collective feeling. It could, indeed, hardly be otherwise. 
Man was a society long before he was an individual. Collective 
consciousness undoubtedly preceded separate consciousness. And 
woman certainly in pre-historical times, as the producer, held a far 
more honourable position than even now. They had the casting 
vote and the dominant value. Mother earth gave the clue, and 
set the example, and goddesses anticipated gods. Matriarchal 
ideas and matrilinear succession abundantly prove this. At the 
present day, women in most countries have no votes, and their 
value is a negligible quantity. But the tide has turned at last, 
and the fate of the future lies no longer on the knees of the gods 
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but on the knees of the goddesses. And yet our teachers do not 
recognise the new giant curve of the cosmos. 

Ask great things! And yet we busy ourselves mainly with 
trifles, and build up porches that lead to nothing and scaffolding 
that merely mask the skies and hide nothing. 


“T go lonely, I go lonely, 
And I feel that life is only 
The vestibule of palaces whose courts we never win.” 


“Fatigue,” for instance, we are told, “is a certain definite physico- 
chemical alteration of certain microscopic granules in the nervous 
system.” Now, of course, it is really delightful to know this, and 
yet it induces a weariness of the mind to read it. The modern 
mind loses itself in particulars, and misses the universals which 
are far too big to see. But even the little things can be treated 
greatly, though the grand old manner and the grand old spirit 
which Bacon breathed and practised appear gone away for ever. 
“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason. How 
infinite in faculty, in form and moving how express and admir- 
able. In action how like an angel! In apprehension, how like a 
god.” To repeat this to-day sounds like solemn mockery. He 
has turned the earth into a rubbish-heap, and pokes about it with 
his muck-rake, blind to the stars and constellations, and the eternal 
principles above. “Nur was du fiihlest, das ist dein Eienthum ”— 
only what we feel is our own. No doubt the human mind has 
been so constructed that it passes from extreme to extreme, from 
the yea to the nay and then back again to the yea, and so on for 
ever. And just at present we seem governed by the microscope, 
and the induction of particulars. But, unless we learn to see 
double, so to speak, we shall see nothing. 


“For double the vision my eyes do see, 
And a double vision is always with me ; 
With an inward eye, ’tis an old man gray, 
With my outward a thistle across the way.” 


And yet the dream, the poetry, the blue sky of faith, the 
infinite horizons opening out to love, the message and ministry of 
true Science, are as free and full as ever to the seeker. What 
cannot be transfigured in the light of some saving principle which 
links the simplest detail to the sublime? Take this suggestion. 
“ The cyanogen radical (C. N.) was the starting point of the proteid 
molecule—the basis of life.” What infinite possibilities of evolu- 
tion, out of the invisible into the visible, range above range of vital 
building, creation of work, the laboratory of God Himself, arises 
from this microscopic point—like the needle point on which the 
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Schoolmen calculated how many angels could dance. Truly, earth 
becomes in this way a veritable heaven of enchanted dust. Ah! 
and what lies behind the cyanogen radical, not even Driesch could 
guess. The givennesses we may not, cannot see, but we know we 
stand in the presence of awful principles and processes, even before 
the unicellular amceba. The deeper we dig, the vaster the mys- 
tery. Omnia exeunt in aeternum, in infinitum. And yet the 
most beautiful “facts” get cruelly distorted and murdered, and 
only granted sufficient time and the whitest saint will be perverted 
into the blackest sinner. For instance, look at The Satan. Here 
we have a fine principle at work, but the representative fact or 
figure descends from shade to shade of darkness, until it becomes 
a preposterous form of utter and entire nigritude. The Satan was 
originally one of God’s own recording angels, His four watchers, 
invigilant reporters, with free access to heaven, sent forth as one 
of His eyes—the eyes of the Lord run to and fro—to observe and 
accuse and for wise good purposes to play the part of Adversary, 
in a sort of benevolent Opposition. But men gradually devolved 
on him the onus of every infirmity and intemperance and imper- 
fection and sin, in the hope of whitewashing themselves. And 
now Satan, the modern Devil, emerges as the guilty conscience of 
humanity, when he should have been the guardian angel. 

“A mesure que les hommes approfondissent leur étre, et de- 
scendent dans l’intimité (et l’infinité) de leur nature spirituelle, ils 
decouvrent le méme autel, recitent la méme priére, aspirent a la 
méme fin.” We find everywhere, throughout history and the re- 
cords of religion in legend and myth, in the incunabula of philo- 
sophy, the same “facts” and the same distortions of “facts,” and 
the same everlasting principles travailing to the birth. But the 
divine rights are renounced for the passing and the perishable. For 
the offered, omnipresent, omnipotent, spiritual mana, the human 
hand accepts instead the material fetish or crowns Supreme Evil 
God. Even the semi-Christian Osiris is gradually divested of his 
heavenly attributes. One sublime entelechy after another mas- 
querades in gross and grotesque “ fact,” and finally disappears into 
the rubbish-heap of history, or lives on a dead symbol in the mosaic 
of language the dustbin of metaphors. Yes, even Aristotle, after 
giving us with one hand a magnificent conception of God, with the 
other hand takes it away. “Show me a man who never made a 
mistake, and I will show you a fool.” But better still, “Show me 
a man who never rose beyond facts, and I will show you a fool.” 
Burns was wildly wrong when he wrote, “Facts are chiels that 
winna ding.” If the accuracy of experiences could ever be guaran- 
teed, ze, if all the conditions were assured, “ facts” would but be 
another name for falsehood. Nature does not always finish her 
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work, and so it may be that the incompleteness of our very facul- 
ties is responsible for many errors and misobservations. Or, as 
children live for a time in a sort of dream world, in which the 
actual and the fanciful, the possible and the impossible are one 
and the same, in like manner humanity is but in its giant infancy, 
only half awake and seeing nothing true and whole. Of course, 
no self-respecting professor, for a professor is a man who is of a 
different opinion, would admit this for a moment. And yet at 
times we feel tempted to return on the East, and sit at her feet 
and go to school again, and learn of her those simple sublimities 
which lie too near for us to see them, the common sense of mys- 
ticism and its immediate vision, and read our Science in the light 
of eternity. The glory that was Greece has faded, the grandeur 
that was Rome has faded, and the shop that is Britain will close 
at last, but the vision that is faith goes on for ever, and the love 
of the Cross gives it the cosmic value. 


“The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient deep disdain. 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.” 


REV. F.. W. ORDE WARD. 





THE NATURAL MIND. 


“DEMOCRITUS and most of the physiologists fell into a great 
absurdity, for they make all sense to be touch, and resolve sensible 
qualities into the figures of insensible atoms.” 

“Without exception the ancient physiologists said not well, 
that there is no black and white without the eye, nor bitter and 
sweet without the taste.” 

We must read these observations of Aristotle as scientific 
men nowadays read the science of one or two centuries past as 
matter of opinion. Aristotle (B.C. 384) gives his own version of 
the opinions of Democritus of Abdera (B.C. 460). He also credits 
an older philosopher, Leucippus, whose very existence has been 
doubted, with the parentage of the opinions of Democritus. 

The “modernists” among physiologists, represented by 
Theodor Beer in Germany, and F. P. Nuel in France, say that no 
animal can have objective knowledge of sensory and psychological 
processes in another animal. Even with the aid of speech a man 
can only infer conscious states in another man from such states 
in himself, and, no doubt, he may infer very erroneously his own 
states yesterday from his states to-day. If I cannot infer the 
conscious state of a man when he ‘is speaking to me and perhaps 
painfully trying to make himself plain to me from my own 
conscious state, my own previous from my present state, 
can I infer with any certainty the thought of a man 
long dead from imperfect records in a dead language? This 
difficulty Aristotle met in giving the thought of Leucippus and 
Democritus, long dead in his time, and we would meet in giving 
the thought of Aristotle. It may be said that Aristotle’s criticism 
of those he called the ancient “physiologists” was absurd as 
consistent with his own opinions at bottom, but that we pass over, 
and simply consider his statement of their opinions, without his 
reflection on them, as an expression of thought which is, and may 
be reasonably regarded as our own. 

Democritus, Leucippus, Epicurus, and indeed most of the 
Greek philosophers have been claimed as pioneers of the modern 
doctrine of Evolution. That doctrine, in aiming at laying down 
the lines on which man and human society has developed and must 
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develop, would probably be looked on by Epicurus and his 
exponent, Lucretius, as a variant of the popular religious system 
they tried to replace by a physical theory. That their theory 
should be thought to be consistent with that of Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer can only be explained by saying that Epicurus and his 
disciples are not alive to explain what they thought and said. 

According to Theophrastus, what Leucippus thought was that 
what is and what is not are equally real and equally the essence of 
what comes into being. We may pass over the view attributed 
to him of the atom as what is, and the void in which it exists as 
what is not, as a physical illustration of the reality of the void as 
implied in the reality of the atom. What -Democritus meant by 
sensible resolving into insensible forms would perhaps take a 
Democritus to explain to an Aristotle; we have to explain it on 
the grounds that the thought is our own. We reduce all sense to 
touch when we think in general of two things, an affection of our 
body and something affecting it. Basing ourselves on our own 
thought we would say that the sensible form is the object touching 
us as hot or cold in itself, rough or smooth, the object in sight 
as black or white in itself. The insensible object we would say 
then was in our organ of touch or sight, since we have no true 
sense of the tactile or retinal affection, while we have of the 
affecting object. An animal might find in adequate presentation 
of the sensible object all that was necessary for it for the mainten- 
ance of its life and even much that was not necessary, have no 
intuition of its sense organs or their affections, and not be a bare 
automaton, be, indeed, in a high degree volitional, a free agent. 
Supposing that we ourselves did not see our eyes and tactile 
elements of surface as external objects, we might have them and 
act on them without any awareness of their existence and operation. 
Many animals are certainly in this position. Even as we are, 
strained hypotheses have been and are made to explain the in- 
sensible form in the sense organs. According to Empedocles the 
eye contains a lantern, the ear a gong, both excited from without 
when something is seen or heard. Another Greek asks, as we 
may, if the outer sound is heard by means of the gong, by what 
do we hear the gong itself when it rings? Some modern writers 
in the same way, postulating the sensible as necessary, assume that 
the retina is self-luminous, a light organ. It may be that and yet 
invite the question put to Empedocles. 

Our knowledge of our sense organs and their affections, as 
far as we have any knowledge, has been attained by putting them 
in the same position as external objects, as sensibles. From the 
internal point of view the awareness of them through their 
affections or operation is attained by resolving them into what they 
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are not, insensible forms. Are we to say now that our knowledge 
can only be of sensible forms, that we must resolve insensible into 
sensible forms to attain reasonable certitude of reality? or can we 
make what Leucippus and Democritus say satisfy us; that the 
sensible and insensible are equally real and equally the essence of 
what comes into being an expression of our own thought? 

If we do we must say that neither the sensible nor the insen- 
sible form separately is a test of actuality of existence or reality, 
but that if one means reality so does the other. It may be granted 
that the “idea” in the modern sense exists or is as real as the 
ideated object, but it is not generally granted that any distinction 
exists between them. We are not, however, concerned with that 
question. We cannot be sure that Democritus meant the object 
seen as a sensible, the object in the eye as an insensible form, but 
that does not matter if we make the position our own. We are 
not concerned with either form as fact in consciousness, but taking 
the object seen and the retinal image as equally real, with the 
‘statement that one is a sensible, the other an insensible form, and 
with the consequences involved in the position. 

The first point we have to note is that the sensible object is, 
as such, given very roughly and imperfectly, only one aspect of it. 
if we put it under the microscope, subject it to chemical analysis, 
and so on, we resolve it into what it is not as a sensible. Never- 
theless its seeming aspect, depending on some points in it sensed, 
others not, is as physically real as a picture or photograph. We 
do not, to see a tree, need to see all its leaves and branches; to 
see a horse racing, to see all its motions as they would appear if 
instantaneously photographed. What we do see is, however, 
physically real form in the objects and depends on the totality of 
physical form in them. The tree must have so many leaves 
disposed in a certain order to be seen as it is, the unperceived 
movements of the horse must exist to give its perceived move- 
ments. 

The mere transfer of the sensible object to the retina makes 
it what it is not, or an insensible form. The retinal image does 
not necessarily imply anything but itself; in physical detail it is 
quite unlike the outer or sensible object, but as far as likeness 
exists it does not make it the outer sensible, in greater part, in- 
sensible, form. Then again the retinal image and its organ is an 
insensible form in man and animals; normally they have no know- 
ledge in themselves of it. 

The sensible thus as a fact is resolved into an insensible form 
prior to apprehension ; black and white are in the eye, bitter and 
sweet in the taste as realities but not as sensibles ; the only sensible 
is the affecting object. Democritus probably passed to the conclu- 
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sion that the insensible form was an immediate object in mind, but 
we cannot do so nowadays, and yet have to adhere to the position 
that the form is an insensible one. 


Making his thought our own, we can say in light of a know- 
ledge he did not possess that the form, at once insensible and real, 
is the primitive object of the natural mind pre-existing all sense 
organs and their instrumental presentations. This position is 
evaded in modern science by making the hypothesis that a general- 
ised form of sense or sensation exists in the unicellular organisms 
at the base of living forms. Or, the hypothesis not being made, 
the terms, phototaxis, chemiotaxis, chemiotropism, and so on, are 
framed to explain mechanical response to external physical 
agencies on organic tissues exposed to them. It is as true that 
light acts to tan a man’s face as that it acts on a photographic plate, 
but that does not explain why a man turns to or from a particular 
source of light or seeks the shade from the noon-day heat. Both 
the unicellular and the multicellular organisms develop, it may be 
on parallel lines, from a protoplasmic mass having common pro- 
perties or innate potentialities, the present state of the mass at 
any moment being what ts and what it is capable of becoming, 
what is not. The essence of being in it is what it is not, an 
amoeba, a man, what it attains to in experience of existence. But 
the essence, potentiality, insensible form is always an immediate 
factor in the organism at whatever level it is taken. Passing over 
the original mass we find the unicellular organism, an amoeba say, 
determining itself to an external object not by what the object is 
in itself, by its sensible form, but by what it is not, by what is not 
even a potentiality in it. If the object is a food particle its 
potentiality left to itself is to decay away ; it is not self determined 
to become food for the amceba. The organism therefore is deter- 
mined by a potentiality, an insensible form, in itself, and it is 
enough that the external particle should be in bare correspondence 
to that form. We cannot eliminate contact with the medium in 
which the creature exists and response to physical change in it, 
but like a man it may be carried with the current, hold its own in 
it or swim against it. 

We can from objective observation, approximately at least, 
determine the insensible or relational form since it is the same 
throughout the whole range of organic existence from the amoeba 
to man. A primary form in the unicellular organism is zm and not 
in; it leaves to philosophers of the human species the absolute 
expressions in and out, and the privilege of escaping negation under 
shelter of them. A small amoeba, described by Roesel von Rosen- 
hof so far back as 1755, was called by him the small Proteus on 
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account of its energetic changes of form1 If a dancer flung about 
in the same way it would be inferred that he had perfectly confident 
knowledge of where he was and his surroundings, that he was able 
to overcome and avoid obstacles in his way. The mistake, how- 
ever, will be pretty sure to be made that he did so in dependence 
on his sight and not by means of the relational or insensible form 
in and not in in his brain. The vast variety of movements in the 
numerous individuals of unicellular species show that they act not 
uniformly but as differently as men do on the relation far and 
not far; they extend their pseudopodia to a designed distance as 
men do their arms, and in locomotion one may be seen in a 
desperate hurry while a neighbour is taking his time. Judging 
from objective data their intuition of space, time and covering 
space in a prescribed time seems as perfect as it is in the higher 
animals and man. 

The relational or insensible form is the true mental object, 
and so far from being the product of evolution it appears to have 
come into existence with life, like Minerva fully grown from her 
father Jupiter’s brain, and armed for a long and doubtful struggle. 
Our error is that we do not take the object in proportion to the 
organism it actuates; we do not recognise it as a potential form 
in all organisms alike, but actually manifested in subordination to 
physical form in particular species and individual members of 
species. Yet the thing is quite evident in our own species, the 
relational object exists for the ploughman as it does for the 
mathematician or the “calculating boy,” and the ploughman may 
be a better logician than a bishop. 

Assuming the resolution of the sensible into the insensible 
form, we imply that the latter pre-exists the former and is perfect 
from the origin of life, any differences in it being due to its 
applications in detail to the structural variation in different 
organisms. We will not go farther and say that the perfect mental 
or insensible or rather non-sensible form is the sole basis on which 
organic existence and its differentiation has proceeded. We have 
to allow that pure physical factors have been in operation through- 
out, the place and value of which we must try to estimate. In 
doing so it will make things clear to say that by mental object we 
do not imply the psychical apprehension or distinct consciousness 
of it. Even in man the form im and not in, involving the mathe- 
matical theory of position, but no particular or determined fact of 
position, may be spontaneously acted on apart from distinct con- 
sciousness of it leading up to farther action based on it. In this 
connection also we will avoid using the common expression “ sub- 
consciousness,” not understanding clearly what it means. 


1, The Cell.”’ Dr. Oscar Hertwig, p. 67. 
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The ancient “ physiologists” were probably led to reduce the 
sensible form altogether to touch from understanding that they 
could not in any case eliminate the pure physical fact of contact; 
they saw that there was always something touching the organism. 
We have to recognise the same thing and, with what knowledge we 
have, fix its value. The knowledge is surest when it is of ourselves, 
although much can be inferred from action in other animals. From 
contact with medium or objects in contact with us, we get the 
impressions or sensible forms, hot and cold. These are physio- 
logically quite distinct; the nervous filament that serves hot does 
not serve cold. The normal temperature of the human body, 
98°sF, is not a sensible form, nor can we say that any 
nervous filament serves it. When hot and cold approximate the 
normal temperature they resolve into an insensible form equally 
real in the physical sense. But the true reading of this form is 
not hot, not cold; in other words, a true physical temperature 
becoming insensible becomes a mental object, a standard state for 
the organism irrespective of psychical apprehension. The means 
whereby the state is attained, a respiratory exchange in the lungs 
under nervous control, is, under normal circumstances, a part of 
the insensible form. When for any reason the physical state 
being one of flux, hot and cold do not resolve into the mental 
object not hot not cold the flux in destroying it would destroy the 
organism. The insensible form or mental object does not resolve 
into the sensibles hot and cold; the flux in the physical factors 
is not bound to conform to the mental object, and as far as it does 
not there is deviation from and return to the normal form of the 
object. The struggle is altogether on the side of the mental form 
to maintain itself, but it does so not as a psychical agent, not by 
perception of sensibles as deviations from it, but because it has 
specific physical properties which cannot be given in sensible 
form. 

Take the case of a man standing upright on the ground; is 
he sensible of the fact of position? The physical condition is such 
that if something did not intervene he would fall at once. He 
may say that the something is his consciousness; if he lost con- 
sciousness he would certainly fall. But is consciousness of the 
position the position itself, or has he consciousness of the means 
whereby the position is maintained? Suppose instead of standing 
upright he is lying flat on the ground, is he not just as conscious of 
a position which does not need- consciousness to maintain it? 
Again he may fall and be quite conscious of falling ; that happens 
in some cases of disease, he may be conscious of a tendency to 
fall in a certain direction, to go round, and so on. The terms con- 
sciousness and position, although signifying different facts, have 
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the same import as signifying them. The states we call conscious 
become conscious not as particular sensibles, but only as resolved 
into, brought under, the insensible general form, consciousness. 
Our unconscious state in sleep is thus realised only when we are 
conscious of it in the waking state; we resolve it then into what 
it is not. In the same way our heads, hands and feet have 
physically different positions and take up an indefinite number of 
positions, but all these resolve into the insensible or mental form 
expressed by the term, position. We have no right or reason to 
say that we have consciousness of physical position and change of 
position in its infinite detail, and still less reason to suppose that 
a psychical agency picks out according to occasion this detail and 
that, virtually resolving an insensible into a sensible form which 
would have no reality in the physical sense. What proves the 
insensible form, say in the case of position, is its competence to 
include every possible sensible position, not merely the actual 
but the potential and mathematically conceivable, what induction 
fails to make real by means of the sensible. 

Like position, number and magnitude are insensible forms or 
mental objects, as such coeval in origin with organic existence. 
The organic cell exhibits itself as a unit with the potentiality of 
multiplying becoming what it is not. It starts under a boundary 
in space, but it disregards the boundary; the amceba stretching 
out its pseudopodia tesis the boundless magnitude of space. We 
cannot say that it has psychical apprehension or consciousness of 
that magnitude; all we can say is that it is not under limitation 
to its own or any particular element of space, that it is actuated 
by magnitude as an insensible form in it which as not determined 
to by particular sensible forms we have some right to call a 
mental object. 

The biological record, read free of the hypotheses which so 
often obscure it, would be a bare statement of facts showing that 
the mental object pre-existed the organs of sense and their instru- 
mental uses. The chief hypothesis in our way is that which 
ascribes to the unicellular organism a generalised form of sense or 
sense percept. This is equivalent to saying that that form gives 
particular forms in sense. If so it gives them so well in the class 
that no prima facie reason appears why Nature should have 
occasion for eyes and ears. Another hypothesis or, at least, 
unproven statement, is that the unicellular is the basal organic 
form. We cannot even say that a protoplasmic mass was, as a 
unit, that form ; it may be merely a home for zooids. The unitary 
mass, subject to physical conditions, certainly sub-divides, but the 
parts may have separated and led a free life or established a con- 
nection remaining together and forming the multicellular class or 
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metazoa. In this class the whole body as undifferentiad would 
be served by the mental form im and xof in, but its boundary or 
skin in the process of differentiation became specialised as the 
organ of touch or contact with external bodies. It is a testimony to 
the prescience of those Aristotle called the ancient physiologists 
that the whole nervous system is a development from the outer 
surface or skin, a fact which shows that structural detail is based 
on function and that on the mental form in and mof in. Recurring to 
the original protoplasmic mass, we can see that its sub-division 
necessitates the application of that form to the several parts in the 
mass, but as long as the group of parts remain connected each 
part is iw the whole and ot im any other part. The nervous 
system, as it makes its first appearance in the coelenterata, is based 
on this functional differentiation; the typical nerve elements in 
the class are disseminated and independent. Thus contact, which 
we have no right to call touch in the subjective sense, is internal- 
ised for the parts while still subsisting as an external relation for 
the whole organism. What, however, the internal contact of a 
vast number of parts presents must be much more complex and 
varied than the sum of particulars presented from without through 
the external surface. In accordance with this the neural elements 
following the process of organic differentiation become more and 
more an internal system subserving internal relations and governed 
by these in maintaining connection with the external sphere. If 
in the primary form of organic existence the sum of particulars 
required resolution into and by a general form; if thus the vast 
variety of concrete positions required a general form for position, 
how much more necessary does the general form become when 
the sum of particulars becomes that of the highly differentiated 
internal sphere. If, however, a general form, say for position, 
has to be inferred, can we go beyond the analytic or mathematical 
concept of position for that form, and, if so, must we not hold that 
that form actuated organic existence from the first? This is not 
saying that the individual organism is either a pure automaton 
reacting to physical agents, or a psychical agent apprehending this 
and that particular out of a vast number, but is as a man who 
travels through a country he does not know by means of a map 
or chart, and able to fix his position by it. 

The way the chart has been constructed is an interesting 
chapter in natural history, in particular as showing that mental 
forms, the true objects of psychical apprehension, are not products 
of evolution, but are from first to last the same and operating in 
the same way throughout the chapter. 

We pass over the pages till we come to the human infant, a 
prodigy only to fond mothers. The infant comes naked, body 
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and mind, into the world, and to fairly compare his mind with that 
of the adult, we must strip the latter bare, whether of court dress 
or beggars’ rags, of paint and tattoo. The mind of the adult is an 
artificial creation of the immediate circumstances of individual life 
in so far as he is not as he was born. The same mental objects 
exist indeed in him as in the infant, but lost in a crowd of other 
objects not of original mental form. The most absurd theory 
current is that which makes mind or the human mind an evolution 
from that ample receptacle of mental error and perversity, the 
adult mind. That of course is only an illustration of the doctrine 
of Leucippus that we are determined to what is not, and what is 
not is real when we make it real, “eat the offerings of the dead 
and sacrifice our children to idols.” The mind of the infant, in 
natural nakedness, determines him from the hour that he opens his 
eyes in the world to the potentiality what is not, but then his “ what 
is not” is not absolute, he proceeds to it in presence of what he 
is. He looks at the sun but does not make it what it is not, a 
god, and then proceed to make the moon a goddess ; he did so only 
as his wise father and mother instructed him. He is, to be sure, 
a non-ethical being, but what is he when he becomes a social unit, 
the creature of circumstance? Certainly no longer the creature of 
his own mind. That the fate is inevitable is no reason why it 
should be misunderstood. To do so is equally to misunderstand 
the objects which determine the adult. The actual fact is that 
the innate and original powers of the infant’s mind far transcend 
those of the adult which as conventionalised come to be arrested ; 
it would be hard to say what the latter would become if he could 
keep to the pace he started with. At birth he has little command 
over position, direction or co-ordination of movement, and he 
acquires the command not as a fact of increasing strength, but 
through mental ability; feeble or strong, he acquires it under 
normal circumstances faster than any athlete or acrobat could of 
set purpose. “The difference between the most skilful of dancers 
and the ordinary child of six is not so vast as that separating the 
normal child, and one of the same age who through disease or 
accident cannot walk.” The boy with no great strength is fleet, 
nimble, agile ; his movements certain and assured. This command 
over muscular movements is at bottom a mathematical calculus of a 
very high order, as is that over the mechanism of speech. We 
need not invoke sense or sentience to account for this ; that appears 
not to precede but follow on the completed result. Again, the aim 
dictating the result and governing it cannot be accounted for by 
exercise or experience of movement; in many cases strength and 


‘ “« Physiology of the Special Senses.” _M. Greenwood. London: Edw. Arnold, 
p. 48. 
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exercise give but poor results. It is evident that the terms of 
the calculus are elements of space and time according to which 
material parts and particles are disposed in varying order. This 
farther needs the material elements to be taken as having spon- 
taneity in themselves calling for control and inhibition. 


The elementary terms of the calculus are the same throughout 
the whole range of organic existence ; the lowest organisms devoid 
of strength and experience regulate their state of motion and rest 
according to their powers as perfectly as the highest, apparently 
in many instances more perfectly, with greater rapidity and assur- 
ance. In following the scale upwards we find that the organic 
details of structure calling for resolution according to them become 
increasingly complex so that the human infant to live must be born 
an accomplished mathematician, which does not, however, ensure 
him against becoming Cain or a cannibal in adult life, that only 
indicates the way his mind comes to be clothed, disguised. In 
common with other animals he has an organic form of experience ; 
his hands dictate grasping, but leave him free to grasp a nettle or 
live coal, do not say mo¢ to him. He looks where there is nothing 
to be seen, listens where there is nothing to be heard, directs his 
movements not to any particular object, but simply to direct them. 
He sees because he looks to see, hears because he listens to hear, 
moves to any purpose only when he has learned to direct his 
movements. He reaches out to grasp the moon, but not when he 
has mastered the lesson far and not far, a lesson and its general 
form he learns of himself. He does not wait on, trust, his sense 
organs, he is not bound to what they present to him, but gets 
along by resolving what they present by what they do not present. 
His natural mind, so far from being a blank, acquires experience 
through possession of the means of acquiring it, never acquires it 
but through such means. He is the ancestor, the parent, the 
master of Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, the rest, these only 
reduced to formal expression the principles on which he acts, 
leaving to a different class of philosophers to distinguish themselves 
by exposition of the adult mind. 


In modern times we can connect the general permanent mental 
object, the “idea” of Plato with material terms in the human infant. 
The most perfectly developed part of his body is the brain, and 
the most perfectly developed part of his brain is the pallium or 
cortex and its distinctive cells, several millions in number. The 
weight of the brain relatively to that of the body is, generally 
speaking, in animals with a brain an index, not to the mental form, 
but to the organic terms it is specialised to serve ; one animal does 
not need as large or complex brain as another of a different species, 
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and to some extent the rule holds for individuals of the same 
species. The ratio of brain to body weight can only be read in a 
general sense, but still the difference is too pronounced not to be 
significant. According to Leuret the ratio in fishes is 1: 5668, 
birds 1: 212, mammalia 1: 186. The ratio in the case of the infant 
and adult human brain is an inverse one; the male infant brain is 
12.29 per cent. of the body weight; at five years of age 7.94; at 
25, 2.16. The absolute brain weight in grammes at birth is 872; 
at 25, 1224; the body weight increases in the same interval from 
8600 to 54800. The brain thus, in respect of weight, is at its 
maximum in the infant. The great size of the infant’s brain 
case relatively to the body and inferior skull is familiar to every 
one, and this gives the areal extension of the cortex. Although 
the great mass of statistics bearing on the development of the 
human brain and nervous system is open in detail to doubt, the 
general fact cannot be challenged that the form at birth is rela- 
tively very highly developed. Its functions, however, are dif- 
ferent from those of the adult brain, being original and spon- 
taneous in operation, while the latter is more and more conditioned 
to bare receptivity. The mfant is self-determined by ideas in 
Plato’s sense, insensible or mental forms, the adult by “ideas” in 
the modern sense, ideas he does not form himself, but which are 
impressed on him from without. This is so much the case that 
the adult commonly supposes that the mental forms or objects in 
him and existing in him as an infant have been impressed on him 
from without, are either directly or indirectly what he has been 
taught. No doubt he has been taught his alphabet, and the 
numerals one to ten, but that was because he had as an infant a 
succession of sounds with intervals of no sounds in fixed order, 
and similarly could dispose cyphers in determined order in space 
and time. The calculus whereby the infant got to co-ordinate his 
own movements, and reduced a random crowd of sense impres- 
sions to permanent and intelligible form was much more difficult 
than the arithmetic and geometry the schoolboy learns. 

What is not seen is the difficulty the schoolboy and adult 
labour under. The educating process the infant’s brain is com- 
mitted to is carried up to a certain point and then relaxes. The 
infant as what is cannot live, and though his aim is to become 
what he is not, he cannot attain the end without help, without 
parental care. He becomes what he is not, a man, in two ways, 
an independent way and a dependent way, and to a great extent 
the latter supplants the former way. The conditions of human 
life are such that no demand is made on the cerebral, in particular 
the higher cerebral functions. The man whose fate is to become 
‘a ploughman has no occasion for the unconscious mathematics of 
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infancy, and growth, his senses and bodily strength, he may acquire 
without much skill in their exercise; the skill acquired in infancy 
may undergo degeneration. I have seen a person over sixteen 
years of age fully and equally grown, of normal proportions and 
stature for the age, able to see, hear, and respond to touch and 
change of temperature, but still have to be carried about and fed 
like an infant, but unlike an infant in listless bearing and vacant 
look. The actual fact is that in the average adult the cerebral 
functions are latent, dormant, and sometimes misdirected in a non- 
natural sense. The ploughman may start with the potentiality of 
becoming a mathematician, linguist, musician, but does not neces- 
sarily retain the gift in adult life. He may, however, not make a 
straight furrow, drive his team ill, and abuse his strength by punish- 
ing his horses for what is no fault of theirs. Though chance 
makes him a mute, inglorious Milton, a Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood, it does not place him on or below the level of the 
beasts he drives. The legend of man as a fallen being is forcibly 
recalled to us when we look fairly at human history given by the 
adult mind as facts of commission and omission. On the other 
hand we get a glimpse of the true form of the natural mind froin 
examples of numerical intuition in “calculating boys,” and from 
similar aptitudes shown in extreme youth. The boy who learns 
of himself to sing, play the violin or piano, draw well and accu- 
rately with little or no instruction, exhibits the original mathe- 
matical powers of that mind ; bare sense impressions received from 
without would go for nothing if he had not the ability to reduce 
them to the insensible form. As a rule, however, these aptitudes 
vanish in great degree in adult life; as sure as the professional 
pugilist ends as a publican the young mental athlete at best be- 
comes conventionalised into a priest, a soldier or a lawyer to earn 
his living. He has to form a conception of the world as what is, 
and though he still aims at what he is not, it is under the con- 
dition that he can do little to make the world what it is not. 

To realise the cortical organ in the infant in material terms 
we must consider it as a discrete organism in itself, and its cells, 
millions in number, as distinct individualities. | We need not go 
beyond ascribing to each of these cerebral cells the powers to be 
observed in the free unicellular organism, the power of determining 
in and not in on which its own individuality depends. In some 
of these single-celled creatures (e.g. Protogenes primordialis, 
Heckel),3 we find that, without fusion of the bodies, the pseudo- 
podia are intimately interlaced. This may serve as a rudimentary 
type of the connection seen as occurring in the cortical neurons. - 


3. Figured in “‘ L’Evolution du Syst@me Nerveux.” H. Beaunis. Paris: Bail- 
liere et Fils, p. 15. 
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Each neuron is connected with many neurons of various sizes, some 
far, others not far from it. If we allow that the free single cell, 
the amoeba, for instance, acts on a nice determination of im and 
not in of size and distance in external objects, we can hardly 
refuse to allow that the same thing holds for the cortical neurons. 
Among them, however, the relation would be reciprocal, and on a 
scale commensurate with their number. The relation of position, 
though fixed for each cell, would vary according to that scale; 
there would be innumerable fixed directions in the system. This 
statement is equivalent to saying that the system has original and 
independent means of determining im and not in, size, distance, 
position, and direction in whatever sense the free unicellular or- 
ganism devoid of sense organs determines these. It is evident that 
the mental objects, few in number, are the same in both cases, 
only infinitely varied and complex in the neuron system. 


In the human body, on the purely organic plane, the motor 
far exceed in number the fixed cells, and many of the motor are 
phagocytes eating other cells, and it may be cannibalistic on occa- 
sion. In contrast with this the cortical neurons are fixed for life, 
stable in position, and only in diplomatic, if not always amicable, 
relations with each other. 


Although the nervous system is originally derived from the 
embryonic outer layer or epiblast, the brain in the human subject 
is formed prior to the sense organs. The olfactory and optic 
nerves are outgrowths from the distinctly formed brain which only 
as it develops, connects by means of nerves with the visceral and 
outer surfaces. In the lower metazoa the nervous system appears 
as a secondary development from a primitive organic system; in 
the higher vertebra the organic system appears on the contrary 
to be developed, if not from, under the control ofthe nervous 
system. 


The human infant, in particular, appears to develop from his 
brain, the cortical part of which comes into existence before any 
of the sense organs. We can thus push back the influence of the 
cortical neurons to the embryonic stage, and consider them not as 
determined by the sense organs but as actually determining the 
formation and function of these organs. 


The modern anatomist, physiologist, and embryologist have 
determined the general form and minute structure of the cortical 
organ in the embryo infant and adult, are doing so with increasing 
accuracy, while the physician and pathologist have accumulated a 
vast mass of knowledge of its defective and morbid states. The 
knowledge is highly valuable, but utterly marred by two precon- 
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ceptions, one that “thinking is done here,” the other that what is 
thought about are like goods to be brought into a shop to be dis- 
posed of by retail We need not concern ourselves with the sub- 
ject of thought or consciousness; we can take that for granted 
without locating it anywhere. It is different with the things 
thought about; we can and do habitually classify them, for the 
reason that they present themselves as a confused medley, which 
we all have to reduce to some kind or other of order. The adult 
is thinking, say, of the price of Consols, the chances of the Home 
Rule Bill passing, or of the last remains found of palzolithic man, 
the infant blinking at the sun of what it would be a serious matter 
for him to neglect. The adult thinks of a vast number of things, 
but most of them concern him so little that his way of thinking 
about them is utterly loose and negligent; he is content to take 
them and leave them as they come his way. His mental objects 
and the exercise of the organ in which they exist correspond, they 
cease to be causes when they cease to have effects of any immediate 
value ; they cease even to be considered as having any value. We 
must go not to him but to the infant for their true form and value. 


When we do go to him we find that he does not depend on his 


sense impressions, but treats these as subject to resolution to mental 
objects, and these objects are as little the product of conscious 
thought as the functions of the hand. The functions of the cortex 
pre-exist those of the hand ; if for any reason the cortex is defective 
the hand, though well developed, is useless. The cortex may be 
defective, and the infant be capable of being educated or trained, 
but it would be as a parrot or dog may be. There is some reason 
to believe that education to some extent is in adults of this kind, 
and all we can say is that it may be better than none. 


It is a singular fact that we have to go back to the most 
ancient Greek “physiologists,” without any knowledge of the 
human brain and its development, for a correct account of the de- 
pendence of sentience on pre-existing mental objects or forms, 
corresponding to what Plato called ideas. The modern physiology 
may well say with one of its great masters, ignorabimus ; since it 
allows no science of negation it may as well will to be ignorant. 
In holding that sensory impressions, sense percepts, sense data, are 
the original objects of thought or consciousness it makes sense 
what is denying that what is not as opposed to sense has any 
meaning or reality. If the science of our time will not humbly 
accept what is along with what is not as inseparable correlatives, 
it may be left to learn from babes and sucklings that space as a 
mental object in the natural mind means boundless magnitude and 
a geometrical point. 
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That Egyptian king who, the father of history tells, had an 
infant brought up in strict seclusion in order to find what language 
it would speak would have ascertained at least that it would not 
have invented the Egyptian mythology, and might have inferred 
without much difficulty that the infant’s mind was not evolved from 
the vagaries of the adult’s. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 





THE THREE CITIES. 


THE CITY OF THE PAST. 


THERE was once a city whose citizens considered themselves 
highly favoured by God, for they believed that they possessed a 
Book containing His very words. Though the citizens took from 
this Book laws for their lives, they, with strange inconsistency only 
obeyed the words that appealed to their own instincts. They 
completely ignored certain words that, as it were, dwarfed all the 
rest, and made the remaining words mere means to the final law 
of love. In fact, instead of the citizens inspiring their lives with 
the Book, they lowered the Book with their lives. Fear and 
selfishness ruled their lives and they looked for sanction in the 
Book and found what they wished to see: the blindness of 
human nature, hiding and excusing its selfishness with the sanction 
of an infallible Guide, a mechanical Religion. 

Now it came to pass that a certain citizen called Crito had a 
critical mind and dared to examine the Book carefully. To his 
horror he found that there was a full stop where there ought to be 
acomma. Then his eyes were opened and he discovered that 
instead of the Book being written by God it was a compilation 
written at different periods. Crito had believed there was a God 
from the Book’s statements, in a future life from the Book’s pro- 
mises. But the Book had mistakes! All his mental sky was over- 
cast by the clouds of doubt. His eyes were opened. He looked 
around him on the lives of his fellow-citizens, on their selfishness, 
their vice and luxury. He saw that each citizen only cared for his 
individual life, that the poor were used to minister to his needs. 

In childish rage he tore the sacred volume to pieces. 

As he did so, one page attracted his attention. It was very 
strange but the words seemed to have new force. These were 
words that taught of love. Crito kept the page. Perhaps 
though the Book was faulty, there were good words. Why had 
not the citizens obeyed the good words? 

Thinking over the subject that puzzled him, Crito went to 
the home of a great preacher called Calleas. 

“T have found mistakes in the Book,” he said. 
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Calleas looked at the rash young man, his eyes blazing. 

“ Blasphemer,” he said, “leave me, leave the city; you are not 
fit to live in its favoured walls.” 

“T wish to leave the city,” Crito answered. 

“You are indeed in the snare of the Evil One. There is no 
city save ours that is favoured with a perfect Book.” 

“It is not perfect,” Crito said obstinately, “it has mistakes.” 

“You are mad,” Calleas returned. “I repeat, leave me. I 
have no time for such prating. You say you wish to travel. It 
is well. You cannot stay here, infecting the citizens with your 
wicked atheism. I am glad you are going.” 

Crito left the house of the Preacher. Before he passed through 
the city gates he looked back; he could see the sordid streets in 


which vice and misery dwelt. With a shudder, he walked quickly 
on. 


THE CITY OF THE PRESENT. 


Crito started on his quest, hardly knowing where to go, but 
determined to find out for himself if their city was indeed so 
favoured by believing in a Book. Walking quickly towards his un- 
known goal, he noticed a dim mass on the horizon. As the mass 
became clearer, it took the shape of another city. Coming still 
nearer, he was struck with the monotonous, grey colour that, with 
its dull monotony pervaded all the buildings. 


The gates stood open and Crito entered, looking round as 
he did so with much curiosity. The same all-pervading colour 
was seen in the costumes of the men and women who were in the 
streets. There were no flowers to be seen, no trees, no birds with 
their gay songs. As Crito entered he heard the citizens speaking 
to each other and the sound of their very voices seemed grey. As 
Crito looked on everything with wonder, he felt a hand upon his 
arm. Turning, he saw a sharp, hawk-eyed man, who had thus ar- 
rested his attention. 

“You seem a stranger,” he said, “for your dress is unknown to 
us. I am,“ he added importantly, “Inspector Gorgias.” 

“Indeed,” Crito answered, “I am a stranger, as you say. May 
I know the name of this city ?” 

“The City of Certain Death,” the inspector replied promptly. 

Crito shuddered. “It is a cold name, I do not like the sound.” 


The Inspector laughed as if he was very much amused. “You 
shudder at a silly, childish Bogey. Death is our slave. We are 
free from its terrors.” 
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At this moment another citizen joined them. “Anything 
stirring, Inspector?” he asked, a momentary gleam of interest 
coming into his dull, cold eyes. 

Inspector Gorgias shook his head, saying, “ The City is now 
so healthy, that rarely anything happens.” 

“Not even a cripple to destroy?” the other man said wistfully. 

“No, there has not been an accident for a long time. I never 
have interesting cases now.” 

An exclamation of horror from Crito made the citizen look at 
him in surprise. 

“A stranger,” he exclaimed. “Have you then heard of the 
fame of our healthy city, where suffering is unknown and death 
regarded without fear as an unending sleep ?” 

“T have not heard of your city,” Crito said, his tone showing 
no delight at the discovery, “I come from the City of the Book.” 

There was a burst of derisive laughter from his companions. 
The Inspector said, “The man must surely mean that silly Bible. 
The Book that contains those monstrous legends we have discarded 
centuries ago.” 

The angry colour showed Crito’s displeasure. He said indig- 
nantly, “ The Bible does not picture a life where the monotony is 
so great as to make even death a pleasure.” 

“Indeed!” the Inspector answered scornfully, “I always 
understood that by banishing the Bible, we destroyed the fiendish 
cruelty of eternal punishment. There is a doggerel verse that was 
made in the past that I know,” and the Inspector repeated the lines. 


“In joy let me give up my breath, 
While pondering my salvation, 

It is a comfort in my death 

To think of the world’s damnation.” 


“ That is a skit,” Crito said, with great indignation. 

“Tt is laughing at the awful selfishness of the Bible’s teaching,” 
the Inspector returned severely. 

“You are wrong,” Crito urged, “for I have a page from the 
Book that enforces the law of love.” 

And he took the torn page from his pocket and ud a verse, 

“Sentimental stuff,” the Inspector said, “sickly kindness that 
only does harm. The severity of our laws is the reason of the 
health of the citizens. We allow no unfit life to be prolonged, the 
marriage of persons in unsound health is punished with death. 
Our citizens are perfectly healthy, they know nothing of suffering. 
There is no difference among them. Money is collected from all 
the citizens. Then it is dealt to each individual in an equal 
portion.” 
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Again Crito shuddered. 

“You do not appear to think it a cheerful prospect,” the 
Inspector said in wonder. “What can man want beside comfort ?” 

Crito looked round on the grey sky, the grey buildings, the 
grey costume of the dull-eyed throngs. The faces looked all the 
same. Cows munching the cud had a more animated expression. 

“Don’t you think,” he replied, hesitatingly, “ you might have 
a little bright colour ?” 

“Tt would be the cause of anarchy,” the Inspector replied. 
“Discontent would spring up with its fruitful crop of evils. No, 
uniformity is salvation.” : 

“T would rather have a little damnation,” Crito said thought- 
fully. 

“You are mad,” the Inspector declared, “dangerously mad.” 

And he hurried him out of the city, closing the gates with an 
echoing clang. 


THE CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


Crito felt as if the monotony and chill grey colouring of the 
City of Death had penetrated his own life, making it cold and 
hopeless. Walking quickly on, with an intense longing to be far 
from the intolerable salvation of material life, he saw in the distance 
the walls of another city. As he came nearer the air seemed com- 
pletely changed, the sky was a glorious blue, he could hear the songs 
of birds, and the joyous laughter of children. Entering one of the 
gates, he found himself within the walls of a beautiful city. There 
were no dark shadows where vice and misery crouched, the 
shadows only softened light, it held no secrets, no forbidden fruit. 

One of the citizens seeing Crito was a stranger came up to 
him. 

“ Have you come to live in our city?” the man inquired. 

“TI should indeed like to,” Crito answered, “I am tired of the 
life led by the citizens of my own city.” 

“What is the name of your city?” 

“The City of the Book,” Crito said. “We are the possessors, 
we believe, of an infallible Book.” 

There was a curious smile on the citizen’s face. Crito felt 
distinctly uncomfortable. 

“You think it very strange,” Crito questioned. 

“It is certainly a queer delusion,” the man answered. “It is 
true we have an account of our Master, but it is His life we strive 
to live, we do not believe in an infallible Book.” 

And again the citizen appeared to be very much amused. 
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“We do not appear to benefit from our belief,” Crito said 
sadly. “Have you any churches?” he continued. 

“You mean buildings in which the citizens meet, I presume. 
I will take you to one of them.” 

Together the men entered a stone building. To Crito’s sur- 
prise, there was at the end of the church a stone crucifix over what 
seemed to be an altar, for there were flowers and lights. 

“You are surely Christians,” Crito exclaimed. The man looked 
at his companion in wonder. 

“Then you know the name of our Master,” he said. 

“Certainly, the citizens of my city are Christians. At least 
that is our name,” Crito concluded doubtfully. 

The man was thinking; an idea had dawned that seemed to 
explain this strange belief in a book. 

“TI suppose,” he said, “you think the history that preceded 
Christ and the account of His life to be infallible. We think on 
the contrary that our Lord’s life shines through the human medium 
of words as a convincing personality that arrests and teaches. We 
also believe that Christ is made known to us in His Sacrament: 
a knowledge that makes us able to reflect the Christ’s life to our 
fellow men.” 

Again he looked amused. 

“It is very strange,” Crito said, “we profess to be disciples 
of the Christ but we live in hate and wickedness.” 

“Your city must indeed be a terrible one. Come to our service 
to-morrow morning. You can stay the night with me.” 

Morning dawned and Crito joined the citizens at the service 
of the Eucharist. Hope and love awoke within him: his past life 
seemed like a miserable dream. With horror he looked back on 
his own city and the dreary City of Death. 

Crito left the City of Love determined to tell his fellow- 
citizens of the wonderful city he had discovered. 

Poor Crito! He was considered a dangerous man and shut 
up in prison as under a pernicious delusion. One night Crita 
escaped and fled to the City of Love. 

The citizens of the City of the Book sometimes talked over 
the foolish and perverted ideas of Crito. Sadly they spoke of the 
danger of unbelief. But the seed of inquiry was sown, the seed 
that fertilized by faith might have brought forth good fruit. In- 
stead it brought forth the harvest of materialism. 

At length the citizens revolted against the very Book they had 
worshipped. The infallible Bibles were publicly burnt with con- 
temptuous ridicule. Vice reigned triumphant; until life, domin- 
ated by passion, perished utterly. 

FLORENCE NEVILL. 





THE NEED FOR STATE PROTECTION 
OF WILD PLANTS, AND WHAT IS 
BEING DONE TO SECURE IT. 


THE effect of a century’s industrial progress has left its mark upon 
the British Isles in more than one direction. Thus, while the 
condition of the people is improved in social respects in the towns, 
the country-dweller is more or less, except physically, where he 
was, if not worse than before. For land has depreciated so largely 
that even the great landowners, especially in grass counties, have 
been obliged to retrench, and even to sell their estates. This 
being so, the cottager has not been benefited much by the advent 
of machinery, and industrial progress. 


I—WHERE PROTECTION IS NEEDED. 


But the effect of the activity in the towns is not felt there 
alone. The multiplication of chimney stacks in thickly-populated 
and busy centres of industry has in itself caused the surrounding 
countryside to exhibit a very marked alteration in character. This 
has a special bearing on the capacity of cryptogams to withstand 
the effects of smoke. Professor Oliver some twenty years ago 
investigated the effect of urban fog upon cultivated plants in Lon- 
don, finding the injurious gases disseminated thereby and the 
semi-gloom to have a marked deleterious effect. 

Cryptogamists all over the country have made similar remarks 
as to the evil influence of smoke and by-products of combustion 
upon mosses, hepatics and lichens. The Black Country is a notable 
instance. Yorkshire again has been sadly devastated by the 
smoke evil, as Albert Wilson showed. Indeed, the North Country 
and Midlands are at once remarked by the Highlander, the Welsh- 
man, the East Anglian, or South-countryman, to wear an entirely 
different facies from this one factor alone, to their own native 
counties. 

Another—but in this case less abnormal—climatic factor is 
the atmosphere—viewed apart from the impurities disseminated by 
its means. In my own experience, which is borne out by others 
and meteorological observations, the atmosphere during the last 
twenty years has become very much drier. This is partly due to 
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drainage,’ a necessary agricultural operation, which has locally, on 
a large scale in the case of the Fens, caused a very noticeable 
alteration in local climatic conditions. As a result the ague and 
rheumatism so prevalent in the counties occupied by the Fens 
have more or less disappeared. But another reason is the widely- 
prevalent habit of cutting down woods and forests, a practice per- 
haps more noticeable to-day in Scotland, where large deer forests, 
covering thousands of acres, have come under the woodman’s axe. 
But still further back this custom was as frequent in Ireland and 
in England. The magnitude of the change caused in this direction 
may be estimated by the small number of ancient oaks that can 
be recorded in the British Isles. These can almost be counted upon 
the fingers in the case of trees known to have been living before 
the Domesday Survey was made. But when we remember that 
Cesar spoke of a thick Caledonian Forest, which, doubtless, pre- 
vented his army from penetrating the Midlands, and which can be 
traced by its vestigial remains in the Arden, Charnwood, and Sher- 
wood districts, we can see that much greater changes have taken 
place further back.2 However, the desiccation has been accelerated 
enormously in recent years. To whatever cause in itself this be 
due, we must attribute to desiccation the gradual shrivelling up of 
the tracts not artificially drained, and their slow convertal into dry 
land. It is possible, nay probable, that the earth, so far as the tem- 
perate regions are concerned, is becoming drier as a whole. Whether 
this is a cosmic precess or a local derangement has not yet been 
determined. But even if it be the first, we ought certainly, even if 
it is only to avert the recurrence of such droughts as that of last 
year, to take some steps to be prepared for such an event. Their 
periodic occurrence with cyclic regularity is more or less estab- 
lished, and we think a national association should be formed to 
meet them. This is as necessarily a provident matter as personal 
insurance, now become compulsory. 

Closely allied to this question of desiccation is the prevailing 
cultivation of land. The whole of Central England—the Central 
Plain—may be regarded in general terms as a vast lawn of quite 
modern date, dotted here and there with vestigial remains (of which 
we hope shortly to publish a brief account) of aboriginal plants, 
the real flora. All the rest is a vast collection of artificially pro- 
duced mesophytes. So that ecology, except in so far as a remanté 
flora can be detected here and there, is more or less of a farce if 
the floristic contents of each region be regarded as natural as a 
whole. 


1. And on equally as large a scale this is being rapidly caused in Ireland by 
peat-cutting, thousands of acres of bog becoming tussocky pasture. 

2. Prof, H. Conwentz thought that not a remnant of indigenous woodland could 
be found in this country. 
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This flora, however, will shortly be undergoing further altera- 
tions on a fairly large scale, for owing to foreign competition, and 
the recognition of the value of wholemeal bread, much of the arti- 
ficial character of the grass lands to-day will be again changed, 
and a series of cultivated fields, with their temporary flora, will 
take their place. This will, it is true, vary the monotony of 
meadow and pasture, but will be equally artificial. 

What is quite as important, in so far as the border between 
town and country is concerned, small, but valued by the town 
dweller as his only introduction to wild plants and animals, is the 
artificialization (to coin a word) of the outskirts of cities and towns. 
There are some old cities, such as Oxford, Chester, etc., where 
wild plants grow unharmed on buildings themselves. These are 
beginning to go under the pressure of tempting offers for building 
sites. The necessity of making towns sanitary was forced upon 
men during the great Plague of London, but it took the Fire of 
London to accomplish the necessary readjustments of space, etc. 

Now to-day we have the municipal authorities eager to ex- 
cavate for sewers, to widen our streets, and the various bodies that 
are concerned with the beautification of towns, by the planting of 
trees, making of open spaces, parks, etc. To these are to be added 
the dread devastations, and weird creations of the jerry-builder! 
By all these operations the outskirts of towns which date back in 
many cases to Roman times are in this present century, as they 
were but recently in the last, being transformed at lightning speed 
into uninteresting rows of villas, with bijou gardens. And all the 
old nooks, woods, and other ancient haunts of plants long estab- 
lished there, have been destroyed. 

It may be un-British to condemn anything which furthers the 
cause of sport in any direction. But we are living in an age of 
excesses, when everything is liable to be carried to extremes 
owing to the rush of life and want of consideration of the resulting 
consequences of things. And nowadays whole areas are given up 
to recreation, whereby wild plants are exposed to danger, especi- 
ally in the case of golf. For links are artificially treated, and they 
are often made upon natural ground which nurtures rare or in- 
teresting ericetal plants, and they are frequent on the outskirts of 
large towns, as around London, where Barnes Common, noted for 
its extensive flora, is greatly endangered from the botanical point 
of view. The same applies to racecourses and football grounds. 

But one of the most potent, because selective, agencies in the 
diminution of wild plants, is the increasing practice of hawking and 
collecting. If it is to be recorded that as long ago as 1850 the 
Killarney Fern was offered for sale at five shillings a root, what 
can be the state of affairs in that one instance alone to-day? I 
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have elsewhere alluded to the extinction of wild plants in Ireland, 
and what applies to Ireland must be said, but in a still more 
marked degree, of the rest of the British Isles. The same applies 
to most ferns and an increasing number of wild flowering plants. 

The wholesale extermination of ferns and attractive wild 
plants is encouraged very largely by the increased amount of 
travelling that the average family undertakes per annum. There 
is, for instance, the Christmas visit, possibly one at Easter and 
Whitsuntide, apart from the inevitable Summer holidays, and the 
patronizing of some popular seaside resort. If enquiries are made 
at any of these places where a luxuriant natural flora is to be 
found away from the towns themselves, it will be ascertained that 
large quantities of both cut and rooted wild flowers are exposed for 
sale in the streets as long as the season lasts. 

But this is not all. For, not content with plundering roads 
and waysides where ferns and other wild plants grow, the hawker, 
as well as the tourist, invade the remoter haunts of wild flowers 
and penetrate such natural sanctuaries as the New Forest. There 
they experiment on a large scale, going away heavily laden with 
roots and cut flowers, taking hampers which they pile upon carts 
hired for the day. 

And this is not the only evil, for these men, in spite of their 
almost wholesale extermination of attractive wild flowers near 
London and elsewhere, have no botanical knowledge, and simply 
work by rule-of-thumb. .This is not the method of the scientific 
collector. He does not require the widespread common plants, the 
distribution of which generally it would take centuries to affect, 
except locally. On the other hand he sets out bent on obtaining 
specimens, sometimes in numbers, of the rare species which grow 
only here and there, and are very readily liable to be exterminated. 
Of the two it is difficult to say which does the most harm, the 
hawker with his wholesale methods, or the collector with his more 
specialized methods on a smaller scale. Both are undeterred at 
present. 

Another danger, to-day, lies in the possible abuse by children 
engaged in the pursuit of “ Nature study,” in the exercise of the 
lawful but dangerous practice of collecting material for examina- 
tion and study, or perhaps ultimate preservation as dried specimens. 


IIL—REMEDIES: WHAT IS BEING DONE OR SUGGESTED. 


It is clear that in order to make any appreciable progress 
towards the readjustment of the abnormal tendencies of to-day in 
so far as human activities are concerned, influencing plant life, that 
the remedy must be comprehensive, wholesale, effective, and last- 
ing. Moreover, there must be authority to enforce certain methods. 
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There must, again, be system and organization of a high order. 
It is unnecessary to add that nothing short of State protection can 
be effective in bringing about the reforms that are needed. 


That State protection is an assured fact in Prussia should be 
enough to stimulate Englishmen to be at least the second nation 
to adopt the only scientific means of readjusting the claims of 
nature and industry. For, while the present is marked by an 
industrial epoch, it is equally a scientific era. When two different 
phases occur simultaneously, it is necessary that there should be 
some third factor which can impartially but surely prevent any 
overlapping or absorption of one by the other. This is the func- 
tion of the State, which has to labour for the welfare of the whole 
Commonwealth in all its grades and shades of opinions and func- 
tion. Hence it must be the sole means of controlling the activities 
of one or the other. 


Moreover, not only has Prussia taken this forward step to- 
wards the preservation of natural monuments, including plants, but 
nearly every other country, excluding the tracts still peopled alone 
by savages, has adopted some. method for attaining the same end, 
by reservation as in America, or otherwise, including our own 
Colonies and Dependencies. Therefore, it is high time the mother 
country awoke out of the present torpor under which she is labour- 
ing in this and the general question of supporting scientific work 
in every direction. Nothing short of the achievements of America 
or Germany should be our aim. 


In order to obtain State protection it must be shown by an 
active campaign that it is absolutely necessary. As a result of 
personal effort, unassisted save by the ready proffer of facts of 
wide import and bearing upon the necessity for preservation, the 
Selborne Society, whose object it has always been to provide means 
for preserving animals and plants, has definitely formed a Plant 
Protection Section, under the Chairmanship of Dr. A. B. Rendle 
(British Museum), with Professor G. S. Boulger and others as 
members, to pursue an active campaign in order to promote State 
protection. It was originated by the foresight of Prof. Boulger in 
referring an endeavour of my own (to obtain the active support of 
the South-Eastern Naturalists’ Union of Scientific Societies to 
further this object) to the Selborne Society. 

Recognizing that the work was more directly the lien of the 
Selborne Society, it was referred to the Council of the latter, and 
in I910 a section was formed, with the object of obtaining State 
protection, and legislation, by the educating of public opinion to a 
recognition of the necessity for instant action. What the Section 
has done then will be briefly outlined, and at the same time 
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suggestions for the furtherance of the preservation or protection 
of plants in the meantime, till the State comes to our aid, will be 
given, following here the order of the principal evils alluded to as 
causing extinction, in offering remedies for each respectively. 


First as to the question of Smoke. 


Where a Smoke Abatement Society is to-day carrying on work 
on more or less private, but none the less national lines, a begin- 
ning has already been made. But the adoption of this method is 
by no means universal. For coal-fields and tracts such as the 
Black Country are witness to the absence of any control of the 
right to make the surrounding atmosphere foul. It is therefore 
essential that this means for deterring the smoke evil be extended 
to all cities and industrial areas. Railway Companies also need 
soliciting in the same way. 

But the most hopeful means to-day of doing away with smoke 
is by attending to an equally necessary economy, and that is in 
the consumption of coal itself. Grates are being constructed to- 
day by which less coal is used, and no smoke is evolved. Surely 
everyone ought to aim at obtaining for themselves this boon. 


Bituminous coals may in fact be dispensed with or carbonized, 
and the use of Coalite or Carbo, if they come into general vogue, 
will almost entirely solve this question. As it is an economic one, 
national as well as household and personal, probably this part of 
the question will decide itself by common consent of people to 
look after their own necessities. At the same time it is everyone’s 
duty in the matter to enlighten others as to the facts, and to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the existence of these possibilities as 
quickly as possible. 

The warnings of Sir William Ramsay, as to our coal-supply, 
as recently as the meeting of the British Association at Portsmouth, 
will, we trow, not fall on deaf ears altogether, if it is only out of 
consideration for the coal-devouring appetites of a fleet of Dread- 
noughts. 

As to the continued dryness of the atmosphere, the necessity 
of re-planting, where old stocks of trees are cut down is being 
forced upon landowners, not only because land itself is not so 
productive for other purposes, but also on the last count, the 
possibility of a shortage of fossil fuel. The necessity for pro- 
viding practical instruction in forestry has led the Woods and 
Forest Department to consider the possibility of obtaining natural 
woods for the purpose. Of national forests we have to-day some 
fourteen which are reserved for the State. This is also carried 
further by some landowners who privately reserve their estates, 
partly as woodland, for natural beauty. 
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To-day also the re-afforestation of areas which have been cut 
down is largely a question of private or corporate effort. It is 
one of the only ways of retaining a proper status guo. Ona 
smaller scale, but demanding perhaps more personal patriotism, 
is the practice of keeping Arbor Day as done in America. In 
England this is on the increase, and rightly so. By teaching 
children to keep this event annually the growing generation will 
learn some wisdom in this respect. 


The increased desiccation due to drainage can only be averted 
by adopting a universal system of irrigation, which would amelior- 
ate the effects of prolonged drought. In the Westminster Review 
for December, 1911, I have suggested some other ways and means 
of avoiding the consequences of lack of water, or rather a method 
for preventing the too rapid evaporation of water under such 
conditions. 

In view of the seriousness of the effect upon agriculture 
generally of so severe a drought as that of last year, I have sug- 
gested that it should be treated as a national question. As a part 
of the whole problem of plant protection, intimately wrapped up 
as it is with the latter, we cannot sufficiently emphasize it again 
here. 

In so far as dryness, and consequent deleterious effect upon 
plants not so far adapted to xerophilous conditions, caused by re- 
newed convertal of fields to arable, the only remedy is the 
reservation of typical areas, a method which it is only possible to 
apply where the State controls protection by recommendation to 
the owners or partial purchase. This method is necessary in the 
convertal of wet land to dry, and the destruction of bogs and 
marshes, or of heaths, woods, etc. 


In the case of buildings and the effect of demolishing old 
ones or putting up new ones, there is at present a body carrying 
out excellent work in the safeguarding of such national treasures 
as are liable to be spoliated by the modern renovator, or in the 
case of beauty spots encroached upon by building. The National 
Trust for the Preservation of National Monuments has moreover 
only recently so far received the recognition of the State that the 
Office of Works has thrown out the very useful suggestion that the 
work of the Trust should have the benefit of the advice of the Office 
of Works in the selection of sites to be preserved and the method of 
preservation. This is indeed a beginning which it is incumbent 
to follow up. 

There are other bodies, such as the Kyrle Society, that have 
a similar object in view and assist generally in preventing too 
great an encroachment by the builder upon spots of natural beauty. 
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The care of the highways is intimately connected with the 
extension of towns. Here we have hedges and ditches, roadsides 
and pathways leading from town to country, often naturally clothed 
luxuriantly with flowers, stripped of this floral beauty, and hedging 
and ditching operations end in a plastering of the banks with mud 
and the clipping of the hedges. Lack of restriction of motor 
traffic and dripping petrol finish the work of the road scraper in 
uglifying the country lanes (to coin a bad word). 

Part of the scheme of the Plant Protection Section is to obtain 
the co-operation of every Urban and Rural District Council in 
bringing an end to this practice. 

The restriction of Sport can only be accomplished where it is 
necessary by enlisting the sympathy of the great landowners, in 
the case of golf-links, upon whose estates links are made, and 
the reservation of spots known to support rare species. This is 
again one of the motifs of the Plant Protection Section. In or 
near large towns it is a question of approaching the Town Council 
to put a stop to the encroachment of racecourses or football 
grounds upon natural habitats of rare or interesting species. The 
way in which municipal authorities have provided parks and open 
spaces, in many cases preserving natural features intact, is an en- 
couraging sign that they will on all hands help in this direction 
also. 

To curtail the effects of hawking and collecting, it is necessary 
to secure the general co-operation of all County Councils, to follow 
the lead of Essex, Surrey and Devon, in obtaining local orders 
for the purpose of protecting the roads and highways from the 
devastation to which they are subjected. This again is one of the 
immediate tasks set down in the programme of the Plant Protec- 
tion Section for accomplishment. If every County Council will 
act, then it will soon be possible to influence Parliament to proceed 
to legislation. 

Professor Boulger has drafted a bill which Lord Avebury has 
approved, and later it is hoped to get a large body of the public 
to recognize the necessity for its passage through the House and 
enrolment on the Statute Book. 

Another method by which it will be possible to prevent such 
vandalism as we have described is by the help of Scientific 
Societies. Each of these bodies is to be approached with the 
object of appointing in each district a Corresponding Secretary 
who will act as a sort of representative on the spot and enable the 
Selborne Society to educate opinion, to obtain facts as to extinc- 
tion, need for reservation, and to obtain the punishment of hawkers 
for over collection. Corresponding Secretaries will have the local 
knowledge needed in each centre to aid a central organizing body 
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to prepare an irresistible campaign for State intervention. They 
may be able to report the possibility of voluntary reservation and 
obtain financial assistance for the Plant Protection Section, which 
has already incurred great expense in other directions. 


The education of the public is again to be compassed in other 
ways. It is proposed to distribute leaflets (of which three are 
now published, to be obtained from myself or the Secretary, 42, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.) and also cards for hanging 
up in public places by the assistance of the clergy. In country 
districts the clergyman or the doctor are perhaps the sole repre- 
sentatives of a scientific spirit which sees and can appreciate the 
beautiful and the need for its preservation. 


The Press is another mode by which the public can be 
instructed in these days of eager reading. A certain amount of 
co-operation will be rendered possible between landowners and 
Societies endeavouring to assist this project by granting special 
leave to approved collectors or naturalists and the exclusion of 
others from their estates. 

The help of affiliated bodies such as the British Association, 
which began this work in 1886, and which Prof. Conwentz thought 
could best undertake it now, as well as other Unions such as the 
Yorkshire and South Eastern, will be sure to command support. 
Then the Woods and Forests Departments and the Board of 
Agriculture can well be expected to follow the lead of the Office 
of Works in going to the aid of the National Trust. 

It is well to refer again to the danger likely to result from 
Nature Study teaching, in possibly causing the extermination of 
plants. With this object in view a leaflet was prepared, and by 
the courtesy of each County Council 50,000 of these have quite 
recently been distributed to the schools of the country and to the 
teachers, and the latter have distributed them to pupils or hung 
up cards to the same effect, deprecating excessive collecting. A 
general leaflet for the public has also been sent out, and a first 
leaflet outlining the need for protection, and the probable modus 
operandi to be pursued to compass it has also been distributed. 


The ready response appeals to County Councils met with as 
to the circulation of leaflets augurs well for the appeal to be made 
for the universal framing of orders for preventing hawking. This 
may by co-operation with landowners be then extended to estates 
and private land. 

The prevention of over collecting by children may moreover 
be accomplished in more than one way. In the first place the 
encouragement of school gardens is to be cherished for not only 
this purpose, but the more positive promotion of botanical study. 
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Museums too nowadays cater for the public, for schools, the 
student, and others. So that it is quite usual to find in a museum 
a wild flower exhibit where the wild flowers of the district are 
exhibited during the flowering season. This enables all schools 
to see flowers, and by economy of material prevents waste. More- 
over the function of a museum is perhaps, more specially than a 
school, to teach natural science, whether it be to exhibit current 
life as here, or to explain structure and anatomy in glass jars in 
other departments. 


Moreover even if schools each form their own private collec- 
tion of wild flowers in the school, they need not go abroad and rob 
the woods and lanes of their beauty. For it is quite possible by 
the exercise of a little forethought for a school to have a plot of 
ground set apart as a wild garden, in which seeds of the different 
wild flowers can be sown from seed collected in the autumn. 

All these endeavours lead towards one final goal, State Pro- 
tection. Having accomplished so much, it is possible to feel suffi- 
ciently encouraged to proceed to obtain in every village, through 
its clergyman, or doctor, signatures to a monster petition for this 
object. 

A. R. Horwoop. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE WAR. 


The London negociations have failed, and, to adapt a phrase 
of Bonaparte: “ Messieurs les délegués, vous n’avez plus la parole. 
Elle est au canon.” So far the argument of shells has been 
almost as ineffective as that of diplomatic notes. The Crescent still 
floats undaunted over the battered bastions of Adrianople and Scu- 
tari. If anything the Turks have gained ground at Chatalja, lost a 
little at Bulair, maintained their position around Janina. Nor does 
a continuance of hostilities promise any very decisive results save 
at quite incommensurate. sacrifices. Even the undoubted 
genius of an Enver Bey and the fine patriotic ardour of Mahmud 
Schevket Pascha and his friends cannot achieve miracles; and no 
miracle can be conceived sufficiently amazing to turn the fortunes 
of war at this time. Indications are not wanting that these truths 
are impressing themselves slowly but surely even on the bellicose 
party which the recent revolution has called to the helm at Con- 
stantinople. The hope may be earnestly expressed that this time 
the Sublime Porte will not be encouraged in a stiff-necked attitude 
of impossibilism by sinister if secret influences from the steps of 
the Austrian throne. It is at all events something for Europe to 
thank God for that Franz Joseph’s life has been spared till now, 
and it is something to be earnestly prayed for that he may sit on 
the throne till such time at any rate as the present grave troubles 
in the East are less acute. With Franz Ferdinand on the Haps- 
burg throne and the situation as it is to-day, the peace of Europe 
would not be worth the snap of one’s fingers. 

As it is the situation is serious enough. We are disclosing no 
secret when we say that the recent mission of Lieutenant Prince 
Hohenlohe to St. Petersburg has ended in a pitiable failure. Much 
had been hoped from this step; the Prince was allied to and a per- 
sonal friend of both sovereigns ; he knew Russia and the Russians 
thoroughly ; he was a man of notable tact and no small degree of 
cleverness. Yet he failed and the reason of his failure is the 
measure of the danger of the situation. He failed to secure an 
agreement as to the disposal of Scutari, and the frontiers of 
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Albania; he also failed to induce a mutual agreement of even 
partial demobilisation of the enormous armies massed on both sides 
of the Austro-Russian frontier. This in itself is disquieting, for 
it shows in one illuminating stroke how deeply irreconcilable are 
the policies of these two mighty empires and how serious a view 
of the possible eventualities is taken by their respective rulers. 
And there are side issues and complications galore. The Pan 
Slav banquet which was to have been prohibited by the Russian 
police not only took place, but was attended by many notable 
personalities of the official world and deputies of nearly all the 
parties in the Duma, and was made the occasion of an Imperial 
Telegram of cordial sympathy which has rightly caused widespread 
sensation. Austrian agents are very actively at work among the 
Russian Poles: strong pressure is being brought to bear on Rou- 
mania to make a diversion: Russian agents are beginning to work 
up the feelings of the Slav populations of Hungary. These are all 
extremely ominous signs, and all who desire European peace will 
anxiously await the fall of Adrianople or some other event which 
will close this most dangerously potential of wars in the Balkans. 


THE ANTARCTIC DISASTER. 


It is not too much to say that nothing of late years has thrilled 
the civilised world like the story of the death of Captain Scott 
and his four companions when within 12 miles of their last depot. 
The fact of their death was sensational enough in itself, and ter- 
ribly sad. The fact that they had, before dying, achieved the task 
they had set out to achieve, and, through the most terrible priva- 
tions, had jealously clung to the records and specimens that gave 
value to their work, added to the pathos of the story. But es- 
pecially it is the manner of their death that has gripped the soul 
of humanity—two incidents in particular. History will not readily 
forget the name of Captain Oates who, when he felt himself, weak- 
ened and sick, a drag on his companions, went out into the snow to 
die that they might have the better chance. Truly, greater love 
hath no man than this, to lay down his life for his friends. And 
the leader himself, Captain Scott—what an infinity of pathos there 
is in that picture: with his companions dead around him, the numb- 
ness of death creeping already upon him, propped up against the 
tent pole in that tent of the dead, lost amid the eternal arctic 
snows, penning a last message to the great and powerful country 
that had sent him there and for which he had died—confiding to 
his fellow-countrymen those who were near and dear to the great 
dead. 

They served a great purpose in the work that they did. They 
have served a greater in the inspiration of their death. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


One of the longest and most eventful sessions of the British 
Parliament has just been brought to a close. Home Rule for 
Ireland, Disestablishment for Wales, Temperance Reform for 
Scotland have been carried triumphantly through every obstacle. 
It is now a mere matter of patience—perhaps the most difficult and 
dangerous part of it all. It is easy for a party or even a coalition 
of parties to keep together in the stress of great events and the 
fury of a constant battle ; it is much more difficult to keep together 
when the work is humdrum and the excitement nil. That is why 
we hope the Cabinet will soon be in a position to put before the 
country the sore and urgent problem of the Land. We do not 
want legislation on this or any other highly controversial subject 
in this parliament ; we have had enough legislation, and the admin- 
istration of many departments requires cleaning and overhauling. 
But much may be done by discussion; and the Land question is 
certainly ripe for that. Meanwhile the by-elections continue to 
favour the Government and Mr. Bonar Law’s most exciting verbal 
acrobatics do not seem to succeed in pulling his party out of the 
slough of despair. The return of a Liberal candidate by London- 
derry on the very morrow of the rejection of the Home Rule Bill 
by the Lords has proved, as indeed it was bound to prove, a smash- 
ing blow to the campaign of arrogance and treason that has of late 
dishonoured the Ulster Unionist party. Unable to beat the 
Government in the country or in the House, the more contemptible 
elements of the opposition appear to have taken refuge in personal 
mudslinging of a type which has been happily absent from our poli- 
tical life for several generations. The total and miserable collapse 
of some of these calumniators before the Marconi Select Committee 
will, we trust, prove a salutary example to those for whom no 
weapon is too foul for their contemptible blows. 


“ VINDEX.” 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The ape is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


NEW LORDS FOR OLD. 


IT appears to be a prevalent illusion of the Tory Party that it is 
somehow in the interests of the Government to shelve the question 
of the reconstruction of the Second Chamber. The precise con- 
trary is the truth. It is not only desirable, it is almost necessary 
that a Liberal Government should deal with the constitution of 
the House of Lords before it leaves office. Unless it does so, 
democracy is threatened with a grave and real danger. The 
Tory Party has shown plainly that its intention ‘is, if it gets the 
chance, to substitute for the present House of Lords an assembly 
sufficiently Tory to serve party purposes, and sufficiently strong to 
resist attack in a way in which the present House of Lords never 
could. A glance at the Lansdowne proposals will show the self- 
evident truth of this assertion. Whatever the ultimate scheme of 
Tory reform may be—whether it be an elective Chamber, strong 
enough and representative enough to claim equal powers with the 
Commons on all matters, including finance ; or whether it be some 
hybrid assembly—it will act as a bar to progress, and it will be 
endowed with a virility which will make battle with it a business 
beside which the struggle with the House of Lords will pale into 
insignificance. Basing themselves on that paragraph in the pre- 
amble to the Parliament Act which declares that “ provision will 
require to be made by Parliament in a measure effecting such sub- 
stitution for limiting and defining the powers of the new Second 
Chamber,” the Tories will, at the same time that they set up this 
new party bulwark, wipe the Parliament Act off the Statute Book, 
and replace it with arrangements which will definitely ensure the 
continued predominance of their own interests. 
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Such will be the inevitable course of events if Liberals are 
misguided enough to leave to their opponents the task of the re- 
construction of the Second Chamber. It is no use being blind to 
the facts; they should be appreciated and acted upon. Mean- 
while, even under the Parliament Act, the Liberal Party is hope- 
lessly handicapped. As the Prime Minister pointed out in his 
speech at Nottingham, 


“We cannot pass a Liberal measure into law of a con- 
troversial kind and of the first importance if it has not been 
through three Sessions of the House of Commons, and been 
two years before Parliament, and in the meantime we ‘are 
absolutely at the mercy of an irresponsible and partisan as- 
sembly. If the Tories come into power to-morrow, as I 
pointed out to you a few moments ago, the Parliament Act 
disappears completely. They can pass any measure they 
please in the course of a single Session. Therefore, if ever 
there was a party which had a direct interest in putting an 
end to that state of things, and in bringing the Second Cham- 
ber into something like harmony with the principles of justice 
and equity, it is the Libéral Party.” 


The notion that in postponing reform of the Second Chamber the 
Liberals are slyly gaining a party advantage could only be enter- 
tained by minds unable to appreciate even the most obvious -ele- 
ments of a political situation. 

It having been postulated that it is extremely desirable in the 
interests of democracy that a Liberal Government should deal with 
the reconstitution of the Second Chamber before it leaves office, 
the questions of manner and of method arise. There is probably 
no politician so mean and lowly as not to have conceived in his 
own mind an ideal Second Chamber. From an entirely renovated 
and reconstituted elected Chamber, through all kinds of fancy 
Senates, to a purely hereditary body, there have been imagined 
and, frequently, promulgated a thousand different schemes. Some 
are, no doubt, absurd ; some tolerable ; some supported by weighty 
recommendations; but nearly all would mean a radical and far- 
reaching upheaval in our constitutional system. My purpose here 
is, not to discuss the merits and demerits of rival proposals ; not to 
enter upon an examination of the ideal Second Chamber; but to 
consider simply what change, compatible with the minimum exi- 
gencies of the case, can be made with the least possible trouble. 
The suggestion offered may not have the advantages of many more 
ambitious schemes ; it is a way out designed to meet the situation 
with as little dislocation of historic institutions as it seems possible 
to reconcile with a fair working arrangement. 
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Ne one will probably deny that the chief fault in the present 
House of Lords is what the late Duke of Devonshire termed “a 
predominance in this House of one political party.” This fault is 
admitted frankly by the Tory Party. Mr. F. E. Smith, himself 
not the least partisan of politicians, has confessed that :— 


“What is required is such a House of Lords as will give 
to the Liberal Party when in power as good a chance—or as 
bad a chance—of carrying their legislation as it will give to 
the Conservative Party when in power.” 


If the defect of partisanship were eliminated, and if the ideal of 
impartiality were obtained, those Liberals who had thought out 
the needs of democracy would be inclined to make concessions in 
the matter of personality. They would, indeed, probably favour 
a non-elective body rather than an elective, sincé they would there- 
by be establishing more firmly the predominance of the House of 
Commons. Is it, then, impossible to find some simple and com- 
paratively non-revolutionary way of meeting the situation? Surely 
not. 

What scheme will ensure comparative impartiality while, at 
the same time, altering as little as possible the present con- 
stitutional conditions? Obviously, a scheme by which a limited 
number of the present members of the House of Lords should be 
selected from the whole, and arrangements made that this 
limited number should be more or less in harmony with the pre- 
vailing opinion in the Lower House. Moreover, this limited num- 
ber should be the cream of the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords thus selected would probably be capable of fulfilling the 
distinctive functions of a Second House; would possess an abso- 
lute historic continuity with the ancient House; and would be in- 
capable of imperilling democracy. It would, moreover, be far 
more in a position to deliberate impartially and sympathetically 
upon current legislation. An added advantage, not attained by 
any scheme involving direct election, would be that the class of 
man in the Upper House could be of a different calibre from that 
in the House of Commons. Specialists in various great depart- 
ments of statesmanship, eminent scientists, and “prancing pro- 
Consuls” might find a place in such an assembly—it being always 
remembered that the sum total of political opinion would not be 
out of harmony, as at present, with the Lower House, and that the 
essence of the Parliament Act, preserving the ultimate supremacy 
of the Commons, would be continued. 

Obviously, the crux of the question lies in the method of the 
selection of this limited number of peers from among the whole 
body of the House of Lords. How can this be effected so as to 
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attain impartiality, ensure something approaching sympathy, and 
find a place for the ablest members? There is one simple way 
which would enable all these conditions to be fulfilled. If at the 
beginning of each Parliament, the House of Commons, voting 
according to the principle of Proportional Representation (which, 
whatever its defects in other spheres, seems here the best principle 
to be employed) were to elect from among the members of the 
House of Lords, say, one hundred legislative peers, a body would 
be formed at once roughly in harmony with current political opinion, 
and representing the best of the Second Chamber. Nor need the 
remaining peers be excluded from political work. The debates in 
the House of Lords might proceed exactly as at present, with the 
difference that when it came to voting, only the legislative peers 
would be permitted to go into the lobbies. The election of one 
hundred peers out of six hundred candidates might appear a some- 
what complicated task; but there is little doubt that, where the 
electorate concerned was the House of Commons, this task would 
be a perfectly feasible one. Each elector, #¢., each Member of 
Parliament, would merely have to indicate in order of preference 
which members of the House of Lords he would prefer to see 
exercising legislative powers. From the preferences thus indicated 
it would be ascertained within a few hours who were to constitute 
the body of legislative peers for the current Parliament. 

Anyone who is interested can illustrate for himself how this 
system would work. Let him take any list of the present peers, 
and postulating that out of the hundred legislative peers, about 
fifty-eight would be Ministerialists, and forty-two would be Oppo- 
sition in this Parliament, let him imagine a selection in these pro- 
portions from the list. The result will probably reassure him if he 
be a Conservative, and by no means alarm him if he be a Liberal. 

The scheme I have put forward may be criticised from various 
points of view by those who, having evolved some comprehensive 
and far-reaching change in the political structure, desire to strive 
after an ideal Second Chamber. But, setting aside the fact that 
great differences of opinion exist as to this ideal, and that such an 
ideal is probably, in the nature of things, not attainable, it is quite 
conceivable that some sacrifice of perfect idealism may be desirable 
if, thereby, there should be gained a simple and easily achieved 
solution. No one, I think, can deny that the scheme of a small 
body selected by the representatives of the people from among the 
present House of Lords combines equity with simplicity. Should 
such an arrangement be carried through before the end of the 
present Parliament, the Government could rest assured that they 
had met the arguments of their opponents, and, at the same time, 
ensured fair play to democracy. 

E. CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS, M.P. 
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A suggested draft of 
A BILL 
to 
Reform the legislative constitution of the 
House of Lords. 


BE it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :— 


1. After the passing of this Act, at the commencement of 
each Parliament, the House of Commons shall proceed to the 
election from among the members of the House of Lords of one 
hundred peers, who shall be the legislative peers for that Parlia- 
ment. 


2. The election of legislative peers shall be by secret ballot, 
and, according to the principle of proportional representation, each 
member of the House of Commons having a single transferable 
vote. 


3. The legislative peers elected for any Parliament shall be 
the only members of the House of Lords who shall have the power 
to vote on any legislative proposals during that Parliament; but 
all members of the House of Lords may speak on any proposals. 


4 Nothing in this Act shall diminish or qualify the existing 
rights or privileges of the House of Commons, or qualify the 
operation of the Parliament Act, 1911.1 


5. This Act may be cited as the House of Lords Reform Act, 
1912. 


1. Of course, the desirability of some system of joint session between the two 
Houses in case of deadlocks might be considered and might prove equitable and 
advisable. But if the minimum of legislative change and inconvenience were desired, 
the Parliament Act could be left untouched, at all events for the present. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


It was a happy thought of Mr. F. C. Hodgson to collect the 
chief data about those who occupied a prominent position in con- 
nection with the literature and society of our country, and who 
were at some time or other resident near the Thames. In “ Thames- 
Side in the Past,”! those interested in our beautiful river will find 
an excellent summary of the doings of their predecessors at a time 
when society, such as we know it, was still in the making. The 
author, as becomes his wide experience in such matters, coupled 
with a residence of fifty years at Twickenham, has collected his 
information from a great variety of sources. Some of the chapters, 
more especially that on Optimists and Pessimists, have little to do 
with the Thames ; but all are equally readable and interesting, and 
we can recommend the book to even a wider circle than those who 
dwell on the Thames. 


The Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for 
last year is agreeable reading for those who have the progress of 
science at heart. A large amount of good work has been carried 
out in various departments of science, and new ground is being 
broken in every direction. Of special interest is a short mono- 
graph by Dr. A. Hrdlicka, Curator of the Division of Physical 
Anthropology, U.S. National Museum, on “Remains in Eastern 
Asia of the Race that Peopled America!”® Among the Mon- 
golians, Buriats, Ostiaks, Giliaks, and other races of Eastern Asia, 
the author has found types bearing a remarkable resemblance to 
many tribes of American Indians, and he has arrived at the con- 
clusion that America was originally peopled from this source. Until 
further proof has been obtained, we must suspend our judgment ; 
but such an opinion, expressed by so careful and experienced an 
observer, must necessarily lead to further investigation and 
research. 

1, ‘Thames-Side inthe Past.” By F.C. Hodgson. London: G. Allen and Co, 


_ 2. ‘Remains in Eastern Asia of the Race that Peopled America.’”? Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections : Vol, 60, No. 16, Washington. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Wiener has already shown that he is a force to be 
reckoned with in the realm of Pentateuchal criticism, and his new 
volume,t which is a sequel to his “Essays,” shows no lack of 
enthusiasm for the cause which he has made his own. His ability 
and scholarship are undoubted, and he is probably justified in 
finding a new tendency to listen to the views of conservative 
scholars in quarters where the critical theories were formerly ac- 
cepted as unquestionable. The bulk of these studies is concerned 
with the textual criticism of the Divine Appellations in Genesis 
and the textual criticism of the Pentateuch, but several papers are 
also concerned with various phases of the historical interpretation, 
and especially, as may be expected, with the Graf-Wellhausen 
theory of the history. Part of the book, too, is devoted to the 
interesting if rather personal controversy with Dr. Driver and Dr. 
Gordon. We can do no more than call attention to the present 
volume, which will be found a worthy successor to those which have 
preceded it. 


An eighth edition of Colonel Turton’s useful epitome of 
arguments for and against the truth of Christianity? has appeared, 


and we are glad to welcome it. Whatever the force of the gal- 
lant Colonel’s appeal—and that will naturally vary with the dis- 
position of his readers—there can be no doubt as to the real value 
of his statement of the case. The book has been carefully revised 
for the present edition. 


Dr. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, with the collaboration of the Vice- 
Principal of the Clergy Training School, Cambridge, has produced 
an interesting and useful book on the history of the New Testa- 
ment The volume is an attempt to place before beginners a 
compendious account of the New Testament, its contents, history, 
and environment. The authors’ purpose has not been to deal with 
the many interesting problems of the present day, their opinion be- 
ing that the first essential in approaching the subject of the New 
Testament is a knowledge of its contents. This doctrine at least 
is eminently sound, and is worthy of a wider acceptance, perhaps, 
than it commonly receives. In any case the object of the writers 
appears to be attained, and if the volume is hardly as elementary 
as its title might seem to indicate it must yet be of great value to 

1. ‘Pentateuchal Studies.” By Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

2. ‘The Truth of Christianity, being an Examination of the More Important 
Arguments for and against believing in that Religion.” Compiled by Lieut.-Col. 
W. H. Turton, D.S.O. London: Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Ltd. 


3. ‘tA Biblical History for Schools (New Testament).”” By F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, D.D., and B, T. Dean Smith, M.A. Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 
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the young student. Amongst other things it contains some excel- 
lently clear maps, and a useful list of easily accessible books deal- 
ing with the various subjects under treatment. 


When the young student has mastered his subject with or 
without the aid of some such guide, and not till then, he will be free 
to make his own criticisms, and to consider other people’s. Pos- 
sibly he will be attracted in the first instance, according to the 
fashion of the day, or at any rate of yesterday, to Germany, but 
at some time or other he will begin to realize that a good deal of 
work in the same field has been done in Holland. A sketch of 
Dutch Radical Criticism and of the results arrived at is contained 
in the little book by Dr. G. A. van den Bergh van Eysinga,‘ of 
which an English translation is now published by Messrs. Watts 
and Co. for the Rationalist Press Association. 


From the same source, in their “ History of Science Series,” 
comes Mr. Benn’s little monograph on Modern Philosophy. Mr. 
Benn has perhaps attempted the impossible, but has nevertheless 
achieved success in a remarkable degree. To have compressed so 
much of knowledge and of criticism into 150 pages bears witness 
to an effort of restraint no less than the effort of production. If 
the reader is tempted to leave the work with a dangerous conscious- 
ness of omniscience, the fault will not be so much the writer’s as 


the system’s. 


With the imprimatur of the Archbishop of St. Louis to attest 
to its acceptability, we are presented with a book® whose author’s 
object is to throw some light on the theory of Descent, by dealing 
with the contradictions that are constantly arising between the 
actual results of technical work and the “ postulates” of the theory 
of Evolution. Theories of evolution, the author admits, will re- 
main: but this evolution “does not express itself in quite impossible 
spontaneous ‘leaps’ from the inorganic to the organic, er from 
plants to animals, and also not in plan and objectless hither-and- 
thither variation. . . . Neither was life acquired by the organisms 
themselves, nor were the evolutional tendencies: both were’ received 
from another source—from the Creator.” The translation dees not 
always assist very much in the elucidation of the text. 

e SB | 


4. ‘Radical Views about the New Testament.” By Dr. G. A. van den Bergh 
van Eysinga. Translated from the Dutch by S. B. Slack, M.A., with an Setvedeetion 
by the Translator. London: Watts and Co. 

- ‘. ‘History of Modern Philosophy.” By A. W. Benn. London: Watts 
an 

6. ‘The Theory of Evolution in the Light of Facts.” By Karl Frank, $.J., with 
— ter beg Ant Guests and Termite Guests by P. E. Wasmann. Translated from 

Charles T. Druery, F.L.S,, V.M.H. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribeer and o., Ltd. 
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The Rev. Alban Blakiston puts forward an interesting essay,’ 
the purpose of which has been to discover what there is of indivi- 
duality about the person of the Baptist, and to determine his place 
in history. The author’s suggestion is that “the Prophet’s work 
was spread over a longer period of time, his mission was more in- 
dependent in character, and his influence upon his own, and upon 
successive, generations more far-reaching than has yet been allowed 
for by students of Christian origins”; and, although he admits the 
inadequacy, at present, of the documentary evidence, he still con- 
tends that a critical treatment of the New Testament sources ap- 
pears to suggest conclusions which are probable in themselves, and 
which receive some support from extraneous testimony. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“Richards’ Masterpieces of the Sea: A Brief Outline of His 
Life and Art,”! by Mr. Harrison S. Morris, United States Commis- 
sioner-General to the Roman Art Exposition of I9II, is a sym- 
pathetic study of the life and art of America’s greatest sea-scape 
artist. Richards was the first to break away from the conventional 
treatment of moving water, but, master as he became of his subject, 
he was never satisfied with the results achieved. “He knew,” 
says Mr. Morris, “he could draw matchlessly, and yet there were 
elements in the portrayal of a breaking wave that he had never 
achieved to his own satisfaction. Richards was the founder of a 
new school, which stands for the straightforward conveyance of 
facts. “There are ideals beyond facts and imaginative truths be- 
yond ideals,” writes Mr. Morris, “ but no national art has ever begun 
at the top and grown backwards. Method must be learned before 
the thing to be expressed, and the thing expressed comes before 
imaginative excursions. Through these stages we have been going 
and one of the surest and safest guides in method and expression 
was Mr. Richards. He had his own ideals, his own visions of 
grandeur in cliff and sea and made his own adventurous way in the 
dizzy places of higher art and he has left noble examples, poetic 
and uplifting. But his great merit was his painstaking application, 
his impeccable drawing, his humble and loving observation of 
nature and his mastery of his art.” This little book is charmingly 
written and illustrated. 


7. ‘John Baptist and his Relation to Jesus.” By Alban Blakiston, M.A. 
London: J. and J. ett, Ltd. 

1. Richards’ ee of the Sea: A Brief Outline of His Life and Art.” 
By Harrison S. Morris. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott and Company. 
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“Sir Kenelm Digby and George Digby, Earl of Bristol,”? by 
Mr. H. M. Digby, contains the fascinating story of two prominent 
members of a family which has made its influence felt in the 
political history of their time. Sir Kenelm Digby was in turn a 
courtier, a naval commander, a statesman, philosopher and scien- 
tist. In the Spanish match when Charles I., then Prince of Wales, 
journeyed to Spain to seek the hand of the Infanta, Sir Kenelm 
played a leading part. His exploits at sea can only be described 
as piratical, but he gained a great reputation nevertheless, although, 
even in those days there were some who looked askance. 

The story of his romantic attachment to the lovely Venitia 
Stanley is well told, and far more interesting than the catalogue 
of his naval victories. 

George Digby, the other subject of these biographies, was the 
son of John Digby, Earl of Bristol, who, having offended 
Charles in the matter of the Spanish match, raised a question of 
great constitutional importance. Upon Charles’s accession the writ 
of summons to Parliament was withheld. In spite of the Lords’ de- 
cision that this action was unconstitutional, it is clear that Charles 
was within his rights. This point is not discussed by Mr. Digby, 
who has missed a recent article in the “Law Magazine and Re- 
view” upon this subject. The life of George Digby is bound up 
with Charles’s fortunes on the field of battle, and is chiefly interest- 
ing for the description of events given in Digby’s letters. The 
book is a welcome contribution to a period of never-failing interest. 


We have received the forty-ninth edition of “Herbert Fry’s 
Royal Guide to the London Charities.” This useful annual may 
be confidently recommended to all those who desire to devote some 
of their superfluous wealth to the relief of their fellow creatures. 
The editor recognises the fact that owing to economic conditions, 
even if the poor do not become poorer, the rich are certainly be- 
coming richer, with the result that the gulf dividing the two classes 
is ever increasing. The economic advantages of charity is open to 
question, but the moral effect cannot be doubted under present 
conditions. If then we are compelled to apply this remedy, it is 
indispensable to have some reliable information for our guidance. 
Mr. Fry fully supplies this want. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Thanks to Sir Sidney Lee’s article in the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and Mr. J. B. Williams’ work on “The His- 


2. * Sir Kenelm Digby and George Digby, Earl of Bristol.” By H. M. Digby. 
London: Digby, Long and Co. 
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tory of the Press,” the name of Sir Roger L’Estrange has been 
rescued from the oblivion into which it had fallen for nearly two 
hundred years. Professor Earle pointed out his important place 
in English Literature as a translator through having “dressed 
Seneca and Cicero in homespun.” “Sir Roger L’Estrange,”! by 
Mr. Geo. Kitchen, is an exhaustive monograph, suggested to its 
author by Prof. Firth and Sir Walter Raleigh. It is, without 
doubt, the most important contribution to the history of the Press 
that has yet appeared. The subject of this memoir was the third 
son of Sir Hamon L’Estrange, of Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk. He 
was born in 1616, and, after a sound private education, proceeded 
to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. In the Civil War he ranged 
himself on the King’s side, but, being a singular combination of 
daring and timidity, he failed to distinguish himself in the field. 
Indeed, he was foremost in the flight at King’s Lynn and after 
Kent—poltroonery sometimes excused on the ground that it was 
“an intelligent anticipation of the sauve-qui-peut. He could be 
meanly vindictive, even cruel, on occasion, ¢.g., after the discovery 
of Rye House Plot. It is much to his credit, however, that he 
tracked down the infamous Titus Oates. The number of pamphlets 
and lampoons he wrote was enormous, and his industry as a trans- 
lator indefatigable. His last years were saddened by the secession 
of his daughter to Rome. To do anything like justice to this 
important work is impossible within the limits of a short notice. 
We must, consequently, confine ourselves to commending this 
monograph to those of our readers who are interested in the 
history of our Press. 


The more one knows of Watts, the more one wants to know. 
Mrs. Watts, in the three volumes so excellently turned out by 
Messrs. Macmillan,? introduces us, albeit with a desirable modicum 
of reserve, to the inner sanctum of the artist’s life, and we are 
proportionately grateful. No striking biography is this—no record 
of exciting incident or thrilling adventure. Much of the possible 
incident, indeed, is passed over with a bare mention on the ground 
that the material is available elsewhere: and to that extent this 
work, which bears the impress throughout of having been a labour 
of love, is undoubtedly incomplete as a biography. Such criticism, 
however, is at once discounted by the sub-title of the first two 
volumes: we are promised the annals of an artist’s life, and no 
phrase could describe better the collection of quiet happenings 
and cheerful comment that supplies the work with its distinctive 
charm. 


1. “Sir Roger L’Estrange.” By Geo. Kitchen, M.A. (Edin.), B.Litt. Oxford. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. , : 

2. ‘George Frederic Watts: Vols. I. and II., The Annals of an Artist’s Life : 
Vol. III., His Writings.” By M.S, Watts. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd, 
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In the short space at our disposal it is of course impossible to 
give any account of the long life which is the subject of these 
memoirs. We must fall back upon the writer’s plea that most of the 
bare outline is already familiar. Nevertheless, we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending these volumes as treating the subject in a 
manner and from a point of view which, from the circumstances of 
the case, cannot fail to possess an attraction unshared by other 
compilations. In the same way it would be difficult to make any 
adequate selection from the “Writings,” although we heartily 
welcome their collection into one convenient volume. Whatever 
the value of the artist’s comments on things in general—and that, 
it must be confessed, is not uniformly convincing—there is no 
doubt about the interest of his views upon the science which he 
made the ardent study of his life. In some instances at least, if not 
in all, it may be conceded that, as Sir Philip Burne-Jones once said 
of him, “ Even if Signor tells one what one does already know, he 
says it in a way that makes it sound more true than it ever was 
before.” 

Mrs. Watts confesses to having, more or less intentionally, 
confined herself principally to the more serious aspect of the record, 
and this, indeed, is a self-evident fact as we peruse the annals. 
Still, the tendency was a natural one, and is not to be regretted: 
the very mention of the great Victorians whose names adorn the 
pages is an adequate guarantee that those pages will not be dull ; 
and the quiet, eager, strenuous life that supplies the connecting 
thread deserves, and in fact demands, the treatment, almost rever- 
ential, that is accorded to it. 

For the rest, the volumes are not too large, the type is ex- 
cellent, and the illustrations, all interesting, are well chosen and 
beautifully reproduced. 








































BELLES LETTRES. 






In “The Destiny of Claude,”! Claude de Marbeille, disguised 
as a page, rides away from home to avoid being sent to a convent 
in fulfilment of a vow made by her father when dangerously ill. 
She finds refuge with Margot de Ladrennes and her clever but mis- 
shapen brother Jaques, who falls desperately in love with her. 
Margot, whose uncle is a personage at Court, becomes a maid-of- 
honour, as likewise does Claude, to Mary Stuart on her marriage 
to the dauphin. Claude by her beauty and wit soon outshines 
Margot, and her secret betrothal to Archie Cameron, a Calvinist 













1. ‘The Destiny of Claude.” By May Wynne. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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officer of the Scotch Guards, arouses her jealousy to such a pitch 
that she betrays her friend’s secret. Cameron overhears a plot to 
betray his country, is half poisoned and then imprisoned, but Claude 
contrives to release him. She, in turn, is discovered by her father, 
and spirited off by a wicked nobleman to his lonely castle. How 
she effects her escape must be left to the reader to discover. The 
story is full of exciting adventures and dark intrigues, and though 
not quite as good as some of the author’s previous work, will not 
fail to appeal to a large section of novel readers. 


“The Career of Beauty Darling,”? by Dolly Wyllard, is, in 
many respects, a remarkable story, particularly in the lurid light it 
casts on the management of theatres that cater for the more frivo- 
lous section of playgoers. The titular heroine is a foundling adopted 
by a kindly old laundress. Her exquisite loveliness attracted the 
roving eyes of a dissipated artist, who first painted, and then 
seduced her. She was only fifteen at the time. She thereupon ran 
away from home to London, and, by misrepresenting her age, ob- 
tained an engagement in a burlesque company. Then, thanks to 
the good influence of Michael Phayre, an artist who had not yet 
‘come into his own, and Meta Chumleigh, a fellow actress, she con- 
trived to avoid for a time the pitfalls that threatened her virtue 
on all sides. Phayre, with ill-success, tried to develop the intellec- 
tual side of her character. “They eat stage, drink stage, and 
breathe stage,” remarked he of burlesque actresses in general. 
“No wonder they are one-idead.” She attempts suicide after a 
‘short lived /iaison with a young doctor at Dublin, is rescued and 
befriended ; but, on her return to London, she becomes in turn 
mistress to a theatrical manager and a young duke. Very tragic 
is the end of her brief but meritriciously brilliant career, and, 
when it arrives, we pity her as the victim of circumstances over 
which she had little or no control. 


Under the heading of “ Driftwood,” Mr. Kenneth Weeks has 
gathered together more than a score of short stories, fables, essays, 
and “ An Historical Sketch.” The last-named deals with the dis- 
covery and colonisation of North America—the story of which is 
familiar to few except such as have studied the Icelandic sagas. 
In 1000 Leif Ericson landed in New England; seventy years later 
Greenland was discovered. Mr. Weeks traces in a masterly way 
the amazing growth of the United States. Of the American pluto- 
racy his criticism is severe. “Millionaires are modern. Men with 
millions are not.” From the dregs of Europe a race has swarmed 
in the West, gathering huge fortunes, and returning in one genera- 

2. ‘The Career of Beauty Darling.” By Dolly Wyllard. London: Stanley 


Paul and Co. 
3. ‘** Driftwood.’? By Kenneth Weeks. London: George Allen and Co. 
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tion to assume a false position in the East and in Europe, which 
they are unable to maintain with money alone. Ostentation, com- 
bined with poor manners, have been their weapons. Seconded by 
Jews and the Irish, they have successfully obscured what small 
proportion of gentlemen still live on the Continent of America. 
“The Inca’s Seal” might have been written by E. A. Poe. With 
the rest of the collection, by reason of its miscellaneous nature, we 
are unable to deal in detail. “Driftwood” is certainly a book 
worth buying and putting on one’s shelves for reperusal. 


“The Poodle-Woman” is, according to the sub-title, a story 
of “Restitution of Conjugal Rights.” Biddy Fitzmaurice fell in 
love with Archie Cockspur, M.P., and refused to accept the dowry 
he offered her of £500 per annum. Before the honeymoon was 
well over came disillusionment, and he bullied and neglected her 
for a grass-widow of shady antecedents, named Mrs. Hawk- 
Hawkings. Cockspur was a conceited bounder of the worst con- 
ceivable type, but it is open to question if he would have developed 
his worst qualities had not his girl-wife, at the instigation of her 
godmother, threatened to become a prominent Suffragist. In her 
domestic tribulations, she found perilous sympathy with David 
Maclean, and the pair soon fell in love with each other. Cockspur’s 
conduct made it impossible for Biddy to live with him, and she had 
no difficulty in procuring a judicial separation. She might then 
have followed Maclean to New Zealand, but the thought of her 
child restrained her at the eleventh hour, so she and Maclean part 
for ever sorrowfully. The story is a powerful indictment of our 
Divorce Laws as affecting women. 


“The Celebrity’s Daughter,”5 by Miss Violet Hunt, deals with 
the doings of theatrical folk, and the “smart set.” George Vero- 
Taylor had two daughters, Ariadne and Tempe, and a son; but the 
last-named figures little in the story. Ariadne had married the 
heir to a much-married baronet before her father wrecked his pros- 
pects by running away with a nobleman’s wife, and leaving Tempe 
and her mother to shift for themselves. Mrs. Vero-Taylor became 
a successful actress, and declined to divorce her husband, and so 
regularise his relations with Lady Scilly, until she herself was 
desirous of marrying the dramatic author who kad been courting 
her for years. Tempe, whose main réle seems to be that of bene- 
volent intermediary between her father and mother, marries a 
nobleman as soon as death releases him from a long-standing 
liaison with a duchess. The story is neither convincing ner whole- 
some, but, in its way, amusing. 


4. ‘*The Poodle-Woman.” By Annesley Kenealy. London: Stanley Paul 


and Co. 
5. ‘The Celebrity’s Daughter.” By Violet Hunt. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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POETRY. 


When studying for the Part II. of the Law Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Cholmondeley Harrison conceived the brilliant idea 
of assisting his memory in the matter of leading cases by sum- 
marising them in rhyme, for which he modestly deprécates the 
criticism of metrical purists. In Mr. Harrison’s hand this daring 
experiment has proved so successful that we are surprised that no 
one has tried it before. Shirley, indeed, many years ago, when 
the Reviewer was reading for the Bar, produced a most useful aid 
for memorising leading cases by stripping them of their husks of 
legal jargon, and stating the subject in plain prose. Mr. Harrison 
has, however, advanced a step further, and though his booklet! will 
not supersede Shirley, it may well be used as complementary 
to it. About one hundred and thirty cases are dealt with. That 
the author brings to his task a lively sense of humour, and likewise 
is capable of turning neat verse, no one can doubt who has read 
Ad Lectorem, from which we quote two stanzas :— 


“When wearily you spend the wee sma’ hours 
Digesting an Appointment under Powers, 
What time the dripping towel adorns your head 
Till, saturate with law, you go to bed, 

Only to slumber fitfully and see 

A Tripos Coach enlarging a Base Fee, 

While Writs of Fieri Facias float at large, 
And Contracts at a Garnishee discharge.” 


The illustrations by Mr. W. H. Toy are exceedingly funny. Be- 
sides a general index, indices of statutes and cases are provided. 
We wish this little book every success, and heartily congratulate 
the author on having achieved so difficult a task. 


Of the eighteen poems in “ Beyond,” the daintiest are the two 
elegies on the author’s cousin, the late H. D. Lowry, from the first 
of which we quote the following stanza :— 


“O bard of the mid-heaven! Who could bid 
The poet labour, making bricks 
For the Egyptian? 
Yet through the weary day 
Trembled the rhythms of the flowers, the wind, 
The ocean till they linked 
In notes etherial, 
And from ‘a hundred windows’ poured thy song.” 
1, ‘Legal Levities and Brevities.’”’ By Chol. Harrison, M.A,, LL.B. Cam- 
bridge: W. Heffer and Sons. 
2, ‘* Beyond.” By C. A. Dawson Scott. London: G. J. Glaisher, 
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The succeeding elegy is still more beautiful, but lends itself even 
less readily to quotation than the former. Mr. C. A. Dawson 
Scott has been successful in widely different branches of literature, 
but it was “Sappho” that first called attention to him as a poet. 
“Beyond ” will not disappoint admirers of his scholarly verse. 


In “A Dream of Daffodils,” Mr. G. R. Matheson, and Mr. C. 
A. Dawson Scott have gathered together the last poems of the 
Cornish poet, Henry Dawson Lowry, who died six years ago at 
a comparatively early age. He was among the most brilliant of 
that staff of journalists who were known in Fleet Street as W. E. 
Henley’s “young men.” As a writer of short stories, Lowry has 
been likened to Guy de Maupassant. The cream of his verse is 
contained in “ A Hundred Windows,” which was published in 1904. 
It is the misfortune of the Reviewer to be unacquainted with the 
work on which Lowry’s fame securely rests. He has, conse- 
quently, been obliged to depend solely on the information afforded 
by Mr. Edgar A. Preston in the Memoir which prefaces the slender 
volume before him. The title-poem deals, in exquisite blank-verse, 
with the myth of Narcissus, and, although an early poem, exhibits 
none of the shortcomings one associates with the immaturity of 
genius. Lowry was in love with love and, in nearly an equal 
degree, with death, to which he looked forward with a Christian 
spirit. Love, in his case, never materialised. “Love lying dead” 
contains these arresting lines :— 
“O heart of mine, 
I have hated roses all these bitter days 
Because they had stol’n the softness of your lips. 
Then came the darkest day, and in a dream 
I saw the little love I made for you— 
Made out of hopes and fears and tremulous sighs, 
Of all the happiest laughter of my life, 
And heart’s deep longing—I saw love lying dead, 
Then was I most enamoured of sweet death.” 
Lowry, we are told, knew Heine neither in the original nor from 
translations, yet now and again, as in “ The Dreamer,” he has caught 
his spirit :— 
“He gave his days to dreaming, 
And high content was his. 
Great store he had of learning 
In all the mysteries. 
He thought, when he was wakened, 
’Twas now his hour to live ; 
But Time, the grey old Father, 
Had only death to give.” 
3. “A Dream of Daffodils.” By H.D. Lowry. London: G. J. Glaisher. 
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No genuine lover of poetry should fail to procure this booklet of 
inspired verse. 


In “Rhymes of a Rolling Stone,”* by Mr. Robert W. Service, 
the questionable influence of Mr. Kipling is less discernible and 
it would seem that the poet is striking a deeper and truer note, in 
short, giving his individual genius freer play. The strongest poem 
in this collection is undoubtedly “ Death in the Arctic.” “ Sunshine ” 
contains some arresting lines :— 


“For weeks, for months I had not seen the sun; 
The minatory dawns are leprous pale ; 
The felon days malinger one by one.” 
In “The Sceptic,” Mr. Service links a bitter Heinesque irony to 
Wordsworthian verse :— 


“My Father Christmas passed away 
When I was barely seven. 
At twenty-one, a-lack-a-day, 
I lost my hope of heaven. 
Yet not in either lies the case: 
The hell of it’s because 
I don’t know which loss hurts the worse— 
My God or Santa Claus.” 


We confess that “The Junior God” is to us unintelligible. From 
every point of view “Rhymes of a Rolling Stone” constitute a 
notable collection of verse. 


“Liber CCCXXXIII."5 will assuredly rank among the curiosi- 
ties of literature, both from its form and its subject matter. Poetry, 
in the true sense of the word, it is not. Taking some of its titles 
at random: “ Buttons and Rosettes”; “ Windmill-Words”; “ Hag- 
gai-Howlings” ; “ King’s College Chapel” ; “ Hashed Pheasant ”— 
the titles have less relation to the text than the titles of Mon- 
taigne’s “Essays.” It is a hash of Walt. Whitman out-Whitmaned, 
the numerals, and the most crack-brained German philosophical 
jargon conceivable. Bedlam never produced anything more 
bizarre. The modest sum of one guinea is asked for this farrago 
of nonsense pretending to mysticism. 


uw 4. ‘* Rhymes of a Rolling Stone.”” By Robert W. Service. London: T. Fisher 
nwin. 

5. ‘Liber CCCXXXIII. The Book of Lies which is also falsely called Breaks 
The Wanderings or Falsifications of the One Thought of Frater Perdurabo which 
Thought is itself untrue.’”” London: Wieland and Co. r 
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